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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“CUT THROUGH THE BRUSH’’ 


HE time has come,” says the President of the 
United States, ‘when we should cut through 
the brush and adopt some broad and definite 

method of reducing the overwhelming burden of 
armament which now lies upon the toilers of the world. 
This would be the most important world step that 
could be taken to expedite economic recovery.”’ 

Out of the welter of conflicting claims and state- 
ments, after weeks and months of delay and disap- 
pointment and controversy, the statement issued 
last week by the President of the United States comes 
like a rainbow after storm. It is the reaction of a 
practical man to a tecrible world situation and, like 
the proposals of all truly great men, it is simple. 

The experts at Geneva have weighed and bal- 
anced, computed and recomputed, juggling figures to 
make them mean what they wished, and not a nation 
has dared step out with a truly magnanimous, self- 
sacrificing proposal for the relief of the wo1ld. Now 
comes Hoover and in substance says that the way to 
save is to save, and that, without in the slightest 
affecting the defensive arrangements of any nation, a 
clean-cut slash right straight through the lists of 
types of armaments, amounting in substance to one- 
third, would save from ten to fifteen billions of dollars 
to the struggling peoples of the world for the next 
ten years. It is the opinion of the President, and 
most ordinary citizens will agree, that if the nations 
would adopt this plan it would mean the end of the 
financial crisis which involves us. Stocks would go up, 
bonds would go up, wheat, cotton, wages, standards of 
living, hope and cheer, would go up. There are some 
people who do not want these things to go up. Any- 
thing that proves the rottenness of the system under 
which we are living delights their hearts. We do not 
agree with them. It isa poor enough system in many 
ways, but the way out is the way of reform rather 
than the way of abolition. 

The details of the President’s proposal have been 
published in practically every newspaper in the coun- 
try. Some of the experts will throw up their hands 
and attempt to get us back into the morass of tech- 
nicalities from which the statement of Mr. Hoover 
extricates us. We doubt if the public sentiment of 
the world will permit this. Here is a clean-cut pro- 
posal which is not seeking the advantage of the United 
States at the expense of others. Like the Hughes 
proposals in 1921, it may arouse such a sentiment 


from the harassed peoples of the nations that remedial 
action will be inevitable. Such is our devout hope 
and our fervent prayer. 

* * 


“PORTRAIT OF A PARAGON”’ | 


IFE must*be much richer and happier for Owen 
D. Young than for Benjamin Stolberg, who 
wrote for the Nation such a devastating review 

of the recent Young biography. 

Not because Young presumably is rich and Stol- 
berg presumably is poor, but because Young has 
something so much finer moving around in his brain 
and soul. 

To Stolberg most “presidents and premiers, 
parliamentary chieftains, big financiers, managers, 
labor leaders, academicians whose information pass- 
eth their understanding, renowned journalists of the 
status quo, famous clowns and tragedians, and what 
not,”’ are merely “eminent nonentities.”” He writes 
brilliantly but loftily. His sarcasm is. withering. 
He rips and tears to pieces the life of Owen D. Young 
by Ida Tarbell. Some of the things he says are true, 
for example, that Miss Tarbell finds little or nothing 
to censure in Young. But what is the net result of 
the review? It is a clear, clean cut revelation of 
Stolberg. He looks down on anybody who is trying 
to operate the social machinery that we have, or to 
improve it. Trotzky is one of his great men, although 
fairness compels us to add that he also praises Jef- 
ferson and Goethe. 

Stolberg says he has seldom read a funnier tale 
than Ida Tarbell’s admittedly “authorized biography 
of her beloved victim.” “The spotlight of eminence 
lessens the ordinary man into a little man.” Miss 
Tarbell does Young the irreparable hurt of endowing 
him with the genius he lacks. That is why her book 
is the “‘acme of unconscious cruelty.” 

There is not a hint in Stolberg that he appreciates 
innate modesty, generosity, breadth of spirit, allied 
to high intellectual gifts. Young is “an economic 
oligarch.” Ergo, he can’t be anything but counterfeit 
coin. 

Here is Owen Young set down in the biggest city 
of the country to help run one of the mightiest indus- 
tries of the world, surrounded by men whose whole 
training is “every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost,” and Young devotes himself mainly 
to the hindmost. When others think they are going 
far in talking of a living wage, Young holds up the ideal 
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of a “cultural wage.” He truly puts himself along- 
side the hindmost man and fights the devil for him, 
and Stolberg sees in him nothing but “a little man in 
great power.” 

Where Stolberg attacks Miss Tarbell’s chapter 
on Young as an educator he displays a naive ignorance 
of education. He simply assumes that, being a 
business man, Young can’t know anything about 
education. 

The fact is that Young has ability to cut straight 
through the orthodoxies of teaching and to test edu- 
cation by its results. He is patiently laboring to 
get better results—men and women able to think, 
feel, hitch on to life, succeed and keep straight. 
And to Stolberg this noble service of St. Lawrence is 
“a somewhat adolescent tie with an undistinguished 
Alma Mater.” 

Having praised the Tarbell book we think it only 
fair to call attention to the existence of Stolberg and 
to remind our readers that the Nation is running true 
to form. 

Young probably would greet Stolberg with the 
same happy smile that he gives to a classmate if he 
and Stolberg should chance to meet. And it would be 
genuine. For Young is too great to want to be called 
great, or to care about being called little. 

* * 


WE NEED MONEY 


E need money for current expenses. Twelve 
thousand dollars income from a _ perfectly 
good store and office building property has 

stopped, simply because we have the building instead 
of a mortgage. 

There are two ways of bridging the gap—drastic 
curtailment in the office, additional money from our 
friends. 

The drastic curtailments are described in part 
elsewhere on these editorial pages. 

We propose now to ask our friends to become not 
simply subscribers to the Leader, but contributing 
subscribers at $5.00 a year, or sustaining subscribers 
at $10.00 a year, or Leader associates at $25.00 a year. 

All of these subscriptions will run for a year from 
the date received. They will include a subscription 
to the Leader for a year, which will be added to the 
term of subscription of those now on our list. 

We have a feeling that there is among our sub- 
scribers a little inner group of a few hundred people 
so convinced of the value of the Leader to the de- 
nomination and to the Christian world that they will 
come forward now and become our “associates,’’ our 
“sustainers,”’ our “contributors.” 

Let us hear from them without waiting. No 
one need hesitate for fear he will be bound morally 
or legally to go on if he once starts. Wemay form a 
permanent organization of supporters until we raise 
the additional endowment needed, but members can 
stop any time. ; 

We have faith to believe that with every month 
that passes now the situation will get better with our 
investments and our building. We well know that 
there can be no such deficit next year as we had this 
year, for we see what we are saving. 

We are pushing ahead for a better paper and a 


sounder financial policy. We can have both things, 
and we are starting after them. 

In achurch world where churches are closing up 
there is this bright ray of hope: 

“We have our backs to the wall.” 
have not yet begun to fight. 


* * 


THE YOUNG GRADUATE IN ARCHITECTURE 


S any problem of unemployment, we asked our- 
selves, more serious than that of the new gradu- 
ates of our colleges, professional and technical 

schools, unable because of .hard times to make con- 
nection with life? 

We had two answers almost immediately. Edi- 
torially the Christian Century says that the World 
War itself can scarcely have been more destructive 
of world youth than the forced dissipation of their 
fresh young strength by having nothing to do when 
they come out of college. They have made them- 
selves fit, they have obeyed the copybook maxims, 
they are no worse educated then their predecessors 
of ’22, 712, or ’02, but practically none of their equip- 
ment is in demand. 

The other answer came from a student of archi- 
tecture at Harvard University. He said in sub- 
stance that he considered himself and his classmates 
by far the luckiest group of the unemployed. Deep 
into their consciousness has been put the fact that the 
world is liable to have these periods of depression, 
and they must prepare themselves to meet or prevent 
such periods, that when better times come they will 
be the first to get employment, that meanwhile most 
of them have homes to go to and some of them can 
continue their studies. He believes that it is the 
people of middle age and the old folks out of jobs who 
suffer most, and his heart goes out to them in sympathy. 

Probably there is truth in both replies. There 
will be demoralization for some and stimulus for 
others in the world depression. But there is cheer 
in the ringing optimism of the young student of ar- 
chitecture, and we can not help but feel that the ex- 
pression of his faith is a service to us all. 

* * 


A BROTHER EDITOR PASSES ON 

E regret to announce the death of David 
Mathis Sweets, editor of the Christian Ob- 
server, Louisville, Ky. The Christian Ob- 
server is a Presbyterian family newspaper which has 
been published continuously for 118 years, a journal 
of the Southern Presbyterian fellowship, and Dr. 

Sweets has been its editor for twenty-three years. 
Although representing a different section, a dif- 
ferent church, and a different belief, Dr. Sweets and 
the editor of the Christian Leader were friends. The 
barriers of distance and fellowship have been broken 
down by the annual meetings of the editors of the re- 
ligious press in Washington. Over and over again it 
has happened that the burden of common responsi- 
bility, the pains and joys of common tasks and the 
deep faiths which underly all surface statements of 
faith, have brought together men who have imagina- 
tion enough to see what the other fellow really stands 

for. 


Some of us 
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Dr. Sweets had been in attendance upon the 
General Assembly of his church. He had written 
the story of the great gathering. His paper was full 
of it. And then he went to bed at night and received 
the summons in his sleep. There was room in the 
issue of the Observer of June 8 simply to record his 
passing, but the paper itself was a monument to his 
industry and ability. The issue of the Christian 
Observer for June 15 gives the story of his service. 

Though he was a strong contender for the faith 
that was in him, there was nothing bitter in his work. 
And it can be added that there was nothing petty. 
He was one of the loveliest personalities in our edi- 
torial gathering. 

“He departed this life,’ says the account in the 
Observer, ‘‘as he would have wished to go. He simply 
laid down his accustomed work at the end of the day 
and did not return to take it up again. No lingering 
illness, no helplessness, no weakening of a cultured 
and vigorous mind. His work was finished and God 
took him home.” 

* * 


SOME DESCENDANTS OF THE PURITANS 


N his “Epic of America,” James Truslow Adams 
pays high tribute to the Puritan, but he says 
some things about the descendants of the Puri- 

tans which might make descendants of early Uni- 
versalists stop and think. The old faith, he writes, 
“had in many cases been an effective builder of genuine 
strength of character, but unfortunately the sediment 
when it was drained off held chiefly the dregs of some 
of its worst qualities . . . . the Puritan had possessed 
some sterling traits. His descendant became mainly 
Puritanical. His belief in himself as the chosen of 
God lingered long after the relationship had probably 
become repugnant to the Deity.” 


* * 


AT THE JOB OF BALANCING THE BUDGET 


S announced last week, the Christian Leader will 
be issued every other week during July and 


August. The entire force goes on half pay 
and half time. The usual vacations with pay are 
abolished. 


By starting the summer schedule in the business 
office a week earlier and running it a week later, two 
persons will be on duty all the time to attend to sales 
of books and publications and to meet visitors. 

On the following dates no one will be in the 
editorial offices, except intermittently: July 1-7, July 
15-21, July 29-Aug. 4, Aug. 12-18, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 

The editor-manager will be in Boston usually 
two or three days every other week. His mail will 
be forwarded regularly. Letters may be sent to him 
direct at 87 Grand St., Cobleskill, N. Y., or R. D. 2, 
Richmondville, N. Y. His out of town telegraph 
address is Cobleskill, N. Y. To save money, the 
invaluable help of the summer editor has been dis- 
pensed with for this summer, but if need arises he will 
come to the front and give his services. 

The splendid help of Miss Dorothy Cole comes to 
an end July 1, to our great regret, simply so we can 
take a fifteen hundred dollar salary out of the budget. 
The salary of the manager is taken out of the budget 
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also. The small appropriation for outside writing is 
pared to the bone. 

Let us repeat what we said a week ago. Like a 
hundred million citizens and institutions, the Leader 
has a bad case of frozen assets. It has property, 
but much of it is not producing income. The cor- 
poration is solid, every trust fund is intact, every gold 
note jis fully protected. But even when everything 
is solid it does not follow that everything can be used. 

We have had an income of over twelve thousand 
dollars a year from a mortgage. The people who gave 
the mortgage failed, and we had to take the building 
over. In the present condition of the real estate 
market, the building can do little more than carry it- 
self. So we are hard up for ready cash to use. Our 
normal deficit of eight thousand has been jumped to 
twenty thousand. 

We have money, but we can not eat it and we can 
not drink it, and yet we have to eat and drink. If 
anybody wants to give us a few thousand, or a few 
hundreds, or.a few dollars, to help out, it will be 


manna. 
* OX 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Rev. Bruce Swift of Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Congregationalist-Unitarian, of 
Milton, Mass., and the Rev. Arthur L. Agnew, 
Unitarian, of Ireland, were made Doctors of Divinity 
at Commencement time, the first by St. Lawrence 
University and the other two by Tufts College. All 
three will honor the degree. 


Even if Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
faculty fails of confirmation in his appointment to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, the reasons 
given in opposition honor him, and the endorsement 
of former Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes is a bright 
and shining light in the murk of politics. 

Referring to the wretched exhibition staged in 
Washington recently by veterans of the World War, 
Dr. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, says there 
is one gleam of light in the darkness. “It is found in 
the realization that now and in the future nations must 
face the cost of war.” 


Burris Jenkins tells of an old codger camping out 
by a little wooden shack. He was scraping fish and 
boiling coffee when a city sportsman asked him how 
the depression affected the neighborhood. ‘What 
depression?” said the old codger. 


Misery likes company. Practically every other 
church paper in the country is cutting its pages, 
or appealing for gifts, or warning folks that they may 
not have papers if they do not support them. 


According to Ambassador Mellon, ‘‘a restored 
and prosperous Europe is worth more to the United 
States than all the debts she owes our Treasury.” 


Mr. Justice Cardozo received the degree of LL.D. 
at St. Lawrence University. For once a degree fits 
perfectly. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LVII. 


Rifts in the Lute 


Johannes 


PVT all is sweet milk at the farm. There are 

curds and whey. Not all is perfect music. 
There are occasional rifts in the lute. Hav- 
ing written of the “peace of the hills,” 
honesty now compels me to describe the little cracks 
in our environment which suggest discord. 

To begin with, there are Tommy and Willie 
Rabbit.. The whole family of cottontails have come 
to recognize our place as a retreat. If Carlo Becker 
or Tony Henniss starts chasing or burrowing in rabbit- 
dom we are apt to see a long-legged Becker or Henniss 
rabbit come ambling along our new gravel road and 
take refuge in our berry bushes. This pleases us. 
We want all the wild creatures, woodchucks included, 
to feel at home with us and safe. (White-footed 
deer mice which turn into house mice and make nests 
in mattresses and bureau drawers are hereby ex- 
pressly exempted.) But Tommy and Willie Rabbit 
have developed a taste for our lilies, especially Lilium 
Speciosum Rubrum, and the Madame has been desolee, 
as the French say, on various occasions when she has 
found choice stalks stripped or cut off. We have a 
new seeding of white Dutch clover in full bloom near 
by for Tommy and Willie, but they leap straight over 
it and go for the lily bed. Possibly we are at fault. 
If we had made a good bed of lettuce for them it 
might have been accepted. At least we shall try 
another year. 

Then there is the broken and ruined nest of the 
mother catbird in the Virginia creeper over the front 
porch. She made it there before we came, well pro- 
tected from the road but entirely exposed on the porch 
side, and in front of a sitting room window much used. 
I saw a strange look in the Madame’s face the first 
time she started for the big rocking chair in the corner 
of the porch. She froze, then tiptoed away, went 
into the sitting room and pulled the shade down 
so that the mother bird would not be disturbed by our 
frequent passing from sitting room to bed room. We 
looked into the nest when the mother bird was off, 
and saw four dainty eggs of dark greenish blue. All 
of our domestic machinery was organized to protect 
the nest. Small boys coming up from town with their 
parents for a call were warned away from the front of 
the house. We stopped using the front porch, con- 
tenting ourselves with peeps. We wanted to see the 
domestic drama played out, the birds hatched, reared 
and led from the nest. But all was useless. I had 
to go to Boston, the Madame went down to the village, 
and when we came back in four or five days the nest 
was deserted, one egg only was left, covered with bits 
of shell from another egg, and there were signs of an 
intruder, the vine pulled and bits of bark on the porch. 
Here was a rift in truth. It spoke eloquently of the 
everlasting battle that wild creatures have to make in 
order to rear their young—the constant danger, the 
high mortality. 

Of course there is a good side to it. The great 
crested fly-catcher just outside my window gives hig 


discordant ery as I write these words, showing that 
he is busy catching insects which may be dangerous 
and destructive. The fox keeps the wild rabbits 
within bounds. The hawk takes innumerable field 
mice. And so it goes. 

But we do not see any good in the loss of the 
catbird nest, and we are out against the criminal. 
Who was he? Old Jacques Corbeau, the American 
crow? Or the black snake, or the blue jay, or the 
red squirrel? We have put it on to the red squirrel, 
for we saw him near the porch several times. Besides, 
he is notorious for that sort of thing, we never saw a 
black snake up here, the jays are off in the woods this 
time of year, and the crows would hardly be quite so 
daring as to come on to the front porch. 

The farmer’s cats, some of which are half wild, 
are among the greatest enemies of the birds, but they 
do not often take eggs. They work havoc on the 
young birds. One of the pleasantest recollections of 
last summer is of the day I hit such a cat squarely in 
the middle of her back with a stone when she was up 
on our big meadow after young bobolinks. When 
cats run half wild in the woods, they almost exter- 
minate young pheasants, partridges, quail and other 
game birds, and should be shot on sight. In spite of 
the protests of cat lovers we shall have to come toa 
system of licensing and belling cats if we are to have 
any birds left. Dogs have to behave themselves if 
they are to live in civilized communities. Why should 
we not make cats do the same? Wherein is a cat 
which kills quail or bobolinks any better than a dog 
which kills sheep? In our beautiful nature lute, cer- 
tainly one wide crack is named after the cat and 
another after the red squirrel. 

The red squirrel got another thing on me which 
made me laugh, although I was more or less pro- 
voked. 

Among all the flower beds I have one out by the 
big elderberry bush which I have claimed as my tiny 
nursery, plant hospital, experimental farm. There 
were put the two broken white lilac roots which I was 
sure would die but which now are ready for trans- 
planting. There we stuck some left-over wandering 
Jew against a time when we might need it. And there 
last fall I did some extensive planting of butternuts, 
hickory nuts and horse chestnuts to get some young 
trees. The red squirrel must have been slyly watch- 
ing me from the ridge-pole of the wagon house, for 
after we had departed he dug up nearly all the hickory 
and butternuts. Our man coming down in midwinter 
was interested to see a series of little holes all over 
that bed, and going on into the wagon house found the 
explanation on the floor in a butternut that had been 
planted. All of the horse chestnuts came up and 
now are thrifty young trees, and to my joy two of the 
butternuts escaped the squirrel and put up beautiful 
red shoots which later turned into graceful little 
trees. J have dropped a hint to “George” that squirrel 
pie is not bad around Thanksgiving time, but I think 
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in spite of that precaution I shall lay planks over the 
nut bed the next time for a few months, until the 
nuts cease to interest our little red devil. 

One day last fall I made a trip afield to find a 
wild clematis (clematis virginiana or virgin’s bower) for 
the Madame. In the corner between the cellar door 
and the terrace there is just the place for it. Many 
of the farmers have transplanted this vine, as it is a 
high climber and when it blooms it is a mass of white 
flowers. In a great tangle on a fallen stone wall I 
toiled one hot afternoon and got my vines out and 
safely in the ground. To our delight it grew, and 
this spring we found two beautiful shoots reaching up 
into the air. So we asked a man to come and get our 
plan fora trellis. Hewasallattention. He got down 
into the corner and straddled the ferns. _He made 
the measurements. He got our idea. Then to give 
us a hand in our weeding he reached down and up- 
rooted the main shoot of the clematis. Such protest, 
such grabbing of his arm before he could complete 
his weeding, such utter stupefaction on his part—it 
would have been a rift in our lute if it had not been so 
funny. But there is some of the clematis left, and 
we shall get our trellis. Perhaps I ought to add that 
not one man in a hundred could have mowed the new 
seeding and saved as many plants lost in tall grass as 
did this same man who started to pull out the plant 
for whose protection his aid had been invoked. 

Who would imagine that a sturdy tree like our 
northern white pine could be utterly destroyed by a 
dust which blows from a fungus? That fact makes 
another crack in our lute. We have set out many 
white pines, but some are dead from this fungus, 
which is called the white pine blister rust. Luckily 
it can not spread from tree to tree. Luckily, too, it 
does not attack our larches, spruces, cedars, Scotch 
pines or red pines. It concentrates on one tree, but 
unhappily picks the noblest tree of all. There is a 
way to control this tree disease. It is by rooting out 
all the currant and gooseberry bushes for a third of a 
mile around. The state inspector destroyed seven 
hundred bushes for us, albeit we paid the bill for 
labor, so we may not lose any more of the white pines. 
In the currant and gooseberry bushes the fungus grows, 
and it js to them it must return before it begins another 
life cycle. On our rugged hillside, however, the Scotch 
pines are so far ahead of all other trees that we may 
take this as the will of God for us in our forestry and 
concentrate on Scotch pines for the future. The 
lumber is not so good as that from the white pine, 
but from the Scotch pines we stand a chance of getting 
a real forest in our life time. 

The work of our agricultural bureaus and depart- 
ments, state and national, in combating plant diseases 
is still in its infancy, but it has saved the country 
hundreds of millions of dollars. In our wise move- 
ment for economy in government, we must take care 
not to cripple this work. That would be “‘penny wise 
and pound foolish.” 

There is a vine with alternate glossy green 
leaves, each having three leaflets which in autumn 
turns a beautiful dark red. 
drum, or poison ivy. It makes more bad music for 
me than anything else in the country. Most human 
beings have natural immunity to it, but if once they 
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break down that immunity they are susceptible for- 
ever after. I was forty-five before I broke mine down 
by trying to pull out vines which had poisoned chil- 
dren. Since then I have learned a lot. When I get 
a bad attack of poison ivy, the most irritating thing 
that can be said to me is, “I should think you would 
know the leaves.”’ Know them? I’d know them if 
they were festooned around the gates of heaven or 
draped around the great white throne, and I’d go 
elsewhere. I donot go to poisonivy. It comes to me. 
It is a hellish thing that hides in grass where wild 
strawberries grow. It conceals itself under woodbine 
or wild clematis. It lurks among the wild raspberries. 
It comes to me on the coat of the neighbor’s dog. It 
seats itself on my shoelaces or the bottoms of my 
trousers. There is only one sure prevention for me, 
and that is scrubbing with coarse soap on my return 
from every trip into the thickets, and I have about 
decided to wear rubber boots so that my shoes and 
my clothing can not touch it. The damage is done 
by an oil orvresin, and if that can be washed off no 
harm will follow. If it can not be washed off, then 
of ten thousand remedies I prefer to smite’ the first 
blisters with a solution of ferric chloride and alcohol. 
For two weeks, poison ivy has been cavorting between 
the fingers ot my writing hand, and this article is the 
first thing done with my own hand since I got better. 
If my adjectives seem too lurid those who are subject 
to poison ivy themselves not only will forgive me for 
what I have said, but will cheer me on to greater 
heights or depths. 

~ There are plenty of other flies in our ointment, 
worms in our apples, rifts in our lute. 

There is the yellow-bellied sapsucker, one of the 
few birds that we hate to see come around, for he drills 
holes in our mulberry trees and endangers them, and 
our mulberry trees are veritable laboratories for the 
study of rare birds. 

There are the calves that walk unbidden into our 
garden. 

There are the hunters in season and out who worry 
us with their gun shots, and make us feel that one 
more beautitul wild creature which adds to the interest 
and delight of life has gone. 

There are the starlings, which have reached the 
farm for the first time this season, with their noisy 
quarreling and their bad manners to other birds. 

And there are our own sad thoughts. These are 
the worst things of all. No Eden can ever really be 
an Eden with sad thoughts. And right after pub- 
lishing “Back to the Peace of the Hills,’’ we began to 
have so many that we became almost cynical when we 
looked at that article. 

I have one obsession, and it is that if I only 
gather up a great pile of baffling documents in the 
office and carry them up three flights of stairs to the 
apartment, I have accomplished something. Or if I 
only fill a brief-case or suit-case with them and pay 
taxi-fare to get them to the Southwestern Limited, I 
have done a great stroke. Or if I only get away from 
the office to the farm, genius will burn, thoughts race 
like mad and demand expression, and literary gems 
will create themselves. Not so! Not so! 

Unread papers are unread papers up in the fourth 
floor back as well as in the office. And oneself is 
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oneself on the farm as in the Hub. That shadow 
that we would like to leave behind trots right along. 

The sky may be of tenderest blue, the fleecy 
cloud masses floating over may be all rimmed with 
silver, the grass breast high waving in a gentle breeze, 
the bobolinks and veeries singing like mad, the roses 
cut, the Madame contentedly weeding her garden, 
in short, June at about the longest day of the year— 
but if the mind is depressed, it amounts to nothing 
but dust and ashes. 

. There is only one thing to do when one sees only 
the disadvantages and the disappointments of life, 
and thinks only of its failures. It is to pull oneself 
up short and consider the other side. There are plenty 
of messages waiting to come to us and change us if we 


only pay attention. A despised English sparrow may 
be tugging away at a crust in the gutter as if he had 
found a gold mine. A pair of pigeons may be trying 
to build a nest on a narrow ledge where danger lurks 
on every side. A ragged little Italian boy may be 
coming along the water front whistling merrily. 

And up in our Hollow people may be getting 
along famously with little or nothing, as a surplus 
doing kind neighborly things, having simple little 
outings, meeting life as the good God meant that we 
should try to meet it—magnifying our blessings, 
minimizing our discomforts. 

Sorrow may sweep any of us from our feet some- 
times, but if we are men we will struggle up and back 
and on. 


Thomas Paine 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 
Charles E. Petty 


“The world is my country, mankind are my friends, 

to do good is my religion.”’ 
=| MODEST monument marks the last resting- 
4} place of the body of Thomas Paine in Thet- 
ford, England. The monument bears the 

name of the sleeper, Thomas Paine, and 
Below the name are the words: “The world is my 
country, mankind are my friends, to do good is my 
religion.” 

No epitaph ever summed up the philosophy of an 
individual more aptly than these words of Thomas 
Paine concerning his own life. 

Several statements have been made by various 
eulogists of George Washington on this bi-centennial 
of his birth which seem to be lacking in accuracy, if 
not very much overdrawn. Professor Hart, the 
historian for the present celebration, is credited with 
saying that ‘Washington was the most voluminous 
writer of his day and the most effective writer of his 
time.”’ Without taking a single particle of honor from 
Washington, or abating one jot the praise his due, 
something is also due the other men who made Wash- 
ington’s work possible. Surely we may not forget 
the great contribution made by Thomas Paine to the 
future of Anglo-Saxon civilization. While it is out 
of the question to make this a complete statement 
of what Paine was and did, it is possible to recall that 
he moulded the thinking of his day as no other in- 
dividual in England or America. 

Paine came to Philadelphia in 1774, and im- 
mediately plunged into political affairs on a national 
scale. As a writer on the Pennsylvania Magazine, he 
wrote a series of essays and editorials that ran through 
the year 1775. Dr. Benjamin Rush encouraged Paine 
to collect these essays in book form, which he did, and 
issued them anonymously and without copyright 
under the title “Common Sense.”” The book made a 
stir at once. It was attributed to various persons 
and as strenuously denied by them. At that time 
John Adams was in France, and naturally Mr. Adams 
was accused of writing “Common Sense.” He 
stoutly denied it. It was too radical for him. 

In England, Franklin was accused of being the 
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author, but he maintained his quizzical attitude till 
some lady reproached him with using the fine allit- 
erative phrase, applied to the king, “That Royal 
Brittish Brute,’”’ when he smiled and said blandly, 
“Madam, I would never have been as disrespectful to 
the brute creation as that.” John Quincy Adams 
has testified that ‘‘Paine’s pamphlet, “Common 
Sense,’ crystallized public opinion and was the first 
factor in bringing about the Revolution.”” The next 
year, 1776, Paine published his second book on current 
issues and entitied it “The Crisis.”” The first sentence 
reads, “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Washington ordered these essays read at the head of 
the divisions of the Continental army. 

Before coming to America, Paine was one evening 
in a coffee-house in London, listening to Franklin, 
and then said, “What he is I can at least in part be- 
come.”” Later Franklin said of Paine, “Others can 
rule, many can fight, but only Thomas Paine can 
write for us the English tongue.”” Jefferson is supposed 
to have been very facile with his pen, but for many 
years he sent manuscripts to Paine for criticism and 
In one letter to Paine, with a manuscript 
for scrutiny, Jefferson arose to the situation in this 
fine fashion: ““You must not be too much elated and 
set up when I tell you my belief that you are the 
only writer in America who can write better than 
your obliged and obedient servant.’’ That ought to 
be enough to convince any one that some one else be- 
sides Washington was around and writing for poster- 
ity during the times that tried men’s souls. 

Why is Paine studiously ignored? Well, he had 
the misfortune to be a heretic in some matters of 
faith, and the further trait that he dared to be himself. 
For instance, he lost caste at the very outset of his 
career in England and in America with most people 
for the simple reason that he dared to think. He saw 
so clearly through a proposition, he evaluated a sys- 
tem so perfectly, he was moved so unerringly in all 
moral matters, and set forth his ideas so fearlessly 
and lucidly, that few people could follow him. To be 
misunderstood is to be ostracised and condemned, to 
be persecuted, crucified. Paine was willing to pay 
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the price. He was of Quaker stock. He had imag- 
ination and was intellectually honest and morally 
feazless. 

As an instance of his far-seeing and fearless ad- 
vocacy of questionable issues, he lost his position in 
Thetford in the tax office, where he was a collector 
and bookkeeper. At that time everywhere the Jews 
and all irregular religionists were not eligible to the 
ballot and so were denied the “natural rights of man”’ 
in matters of State. Paine defended the Jews, and 
all other irregulars, while collecting taxes from them. 
In one article to a local paper in 1771 he let fall this 
expression: ““The iniquity of taxation without repre- 
sentation.”” He also reminded the churchmen that 
Christianity was a child of Judaism, that the author 
of Christianity was a Jew. That did not set well with 
the standing order. 

After arriving in America he set about thinking 
out loud on all the issues before the Colonies. He 
marched honorably and unselfishly forward to the 
goal several leagues ahead of his contemporaries. 
He was the first to use the slogan, “The United 
States of America.”” He advocated complete separa- 
tion from the mother country when George Washing- 
ton was heading up the revolt about Boston trying to 
induce Great Britain to redress the grievances of the 
Colonies before so “‘abhorrent an idea’”’ took root among 
the people. He suggested the form of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and even advised as to substance. 
He advocated that all government exists for the sake 
of the governed, and with the consent of the governed. 
That caused his downfall in office in England and was 
the reason he marched at the head of the procession 
in America. 

Of all the statesmen of his day, Paine was fore- 
most in displaying the exalted spirit of unselfish 
‘patriotism. His axe was never on the grindstone, 
but always he was grinding the axe of State for the 
love of the cause. To him the law was king. “Let 
the name of Whig and Tory be extinct; and let none 
other be heard among us, than those of a good citizen; 
an open and resolute friend; and a virtuous supporter 
of the rights of mankind, and of the free and inde- 
pendent States of America.” 

He would have headed the procession for true 
liberty of conscience. ‘I hold it to be the indispens- 
able duty of government to protect all conscientious 
professors of religion, and I know of no other business 
which government has to do therewith.” “To God, 
and not to man, are all men accountable on the score 
of religion.” a 

Paine was most tolerant of others’ opinions. 
He never ridiculed or scoffed at religion. Magnani- 
mous to a degree unknown in his day, he wrote: “To 
be nobly wrong is more manly than to be meanly 
right.” “Only let the error be disinterested—let it 
wear not the mask, but the mark of principle, and ’tis 
pardonable.” : 

He would also cry out against the prostitution of 
the press to base and selfish ends, as these words in- 
dicate: “The honesty of the Press is as great an object 
to society as the freedom of it.” 

He was a true pacifist before the word was coined. 
“My own line of reasoning is to myself as straight and 
clear as a ray of light. Not all the treasures of the 
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world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to 
support an offensive war, for I think it murder.” Yet 
he was ready to wage a defensive war to secure human 
rights to the oppressed. 

Paine probably inspired Jefferson to write, “That 
government is best that governs least,” for he observed 
that full consideration had never been given to the 
proposition of “how small is the measure of govern- 
ment that is actually required by man.” 

Paine gave the world a more lucid and cogent 
argument for a gold and silver coinage system than 
any other writer of his day. And he was a versatile 
and mechanical genius for his time. He invented the 
iron bridge and was in Europe trying to get it tested 
out when the French Revolution swept him into. the 
vortex of international politics and landed him in 
prison, where he wrote much of his treatise on ‘The 
Age of Reason.” He set forth the principle of the 
internal combustion engine, and left a description of 
the application of steam to navigation, written long . 
before Fulton turned the trick. 

Paine was in favor of “women’s rights” before 
there was ‘any stir among the women to secure them. 
He was opposed to the death penalty as a punishment 
for crime, and thought that dueling was both “‘ridicu- 
lous and reprehensible,” long before Hamilton fell its 
victim. He opposed human slavery from the outset. 
He was an advocate of the Monroe Doctrine eighteen 
years before it was given to the world. He advised 
Jefferson to purchase Louisiana before the matter 
became a delicate issue. He preached a League of 
Nations before Woodrow Wilson’s grandfather was 
out of knickers. He believed in disarmament for 
nations and had faith that the sanctions for peace 
were wrapped up in the nature of commerce alone, 
one hundred years before the late M. Briand was 
born. His Maritime Compact is worthy of study 
to-day. 

Paine believed that science was the word of God 
and that between it and true religion there could be 
no quarrel. “It is from the study of the true theology 
that all our knowledge of science is derived, and it is 
from that knowledge that all the arts have origi- 
nated.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, in a moment of obscured 
and befuddled cogitation, called Thomas Paine “a dirty 
little atheist.”” Whereas Paine set forth the one ir- 
refutable argument for the existence of a loving God. 
If there is one circumstance about this far-flung uni- 
verse that is not a property of matter, “and without 
which the universe, or, to speak in a limited degree, the 
solar system composed of planets and a sun, could not 
exist a moment, all the arguments of atheism, drawn 
from the properties of matter, and applied to account 
for the universe, will be overthrown, and the existence 
of a superior cause, or that which men call God, be- 
comes discoverable, as is before said, by natural 
philosophy.”’ Then he proceeds to show that motion 
is not a property of matter, and that among other 
things the universe is sustained by motion. Were 
motion a property of matter, the riddle would be 
solved in perpetual motion. ‘When the pretenders 
to atheism can produce perpetual motion, and not 
till then, they may expect to be credited.” ‘‘All the 
principles of science are of divine origin,’ and to 


combine theological knowledge with scientific in- 
struction makes it possible to look upon ‘“‘theology as 
the most delightful and entertaining of all studies.” 
He entertained even a higher respect, if possible, 
for the ability of the mind to make discoveries in 
philosophy than Rousseau, who died in 1778. Any 
one who makes close study of the unfolding of the 
mind, especially his own, “‘can not but have observed 
that there are two distinct classes of what are called 
thoughts—those that we produce in ourselves by re- 
flection and the act of thinking, and those that bolt 
into the mind of their own accord. I have always 
made it a rule to treat these voluntary visitors with 
civility, taking care to examine, as well as I was able, 
if they were worth entertaining, and it is from them 
I haveacquired almost all the knowledge that I have.” 
That was the one thing sacred to him, and it received 
his homage to his dying day. He tells how he came 
early to believe what he did. He accepted that in- 
tuitive revelation more surely than Socrates, for he 
came to it by the time he was seven or eight years old. 
He heard a sermon on redemption by the death of 
the Son of God at that time of his life, and could not 
accept it as coming from a good and Almighty God. 
He went into the garden that afternoon and thought 
the matter through. ‘God was too good to do such an 
action, and also too almighty to be under any neces- 
sity of doing it. I believe in the same manner at this 
moment, and I moreover believe that any system of 
religion that has anything in it that shocks the mind 
of a child can not be a true system.” And he ap- 
provingly quotes Pope to the effect that “he can’t be 
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wrong whose life is in the right.”” Of the many sys- 
tems of religion that prevail “there can be but one 
that is true,” and that must be a perfect response to 
the word of God written in the order of which we are a 
part. 

Such a philosophy, held and revered as it was by 
Paine, would set him at variance with many of his 
fellows; it would also account for his unconquerable 
faith in man, his unwavering faith in God, his deter- 
mination to persevere to theend in his self-respect and 
self-control. If it be faith in God that fans the embers 
of faith in human possibility, we shall most certainly 
have to say that Paine had faith in God. If it be 
faith in God that holds a life true and steadfast to a 
high and holy purpose, then Thomas Paine had faith 
in God. Paine could not think as a child that God 
could or would do a fickle thing, or allow the soul in 
its greatest achievements, namely, thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him, to be betrayed and mocked by 
its sublimest and purest insights. No. He could 
not be false to any man. 

And so he lived and died a citizen of the whole 
world. A much maligned and misunderstood patriot. 
A man of God as Hosea and Amos were! <A bene- 
factor of the race as all great martyrs are. A seer 
who saw, a dreamer who dreamed crystal clear and 
walked heroically in the gleam that came from the 
azure blue. Washington and Franklin, Adams and 
Jefferson, Hamilton and Madison, were great men 
and indispensable. So was Thomas Paine great and 
indispensable. “The world was his country, mankind 
were his friends, to do good was his religion.” 


The Freedom of the Pew 


Frank Oliver Hall 


GN)PROPOS of an article in Unity, recently re- 
( ferred to in the Leader, it seems a good time 
E to raise the question, ‘“Has the pew any 
rights that the pulpit is bound to respect?” 
Charles Conklin conceived the brilliant idea of 
establishing what he named “The League of Two or 
Three Gathered Together.”’ He thought to promote 
worship and meditation about religion among people 
who live in places so remote from any church of their 
choice that they could seldom or never attend. He 
proposed that such people get together on Sunday in 
some home and conduct their own service. 
Let us imagine a case (not altogether imaginary). 
A and B are neighbors in an agricultural region, 
though their houses stand a mile apart. They believe 
in God, though they have never tried to define the 
term, in prayer, though they have no philosophy of 
prayer, in the Bible, though they have never dreamed 
of defending its infallibility, and in Jesus as aman who 
once lived as all men ought to live. Inspired by Dr. 
Conklin’s idea, they get together on Sunday morning, 
in one house or the other, sing some hymns, read a 
chapter from the Bible, and a sermon which one has 
selected. Some one makes a prayer and they all 
join in the Lord’s Prayer. They get, or think they 
get, comfort and inspiration from the proceedings. 
Well, the community grows. More neighbors 
move in. Cand D and E and F are invited, and re- 


spond. After a while the humble living-room in 
which they are accustomed to meet proves too small. 
Some one proposes that they build a chapel. They 
contribute from their savings and the chapel is built. 
In time the chapel grows into a church. ‘“‘Let’s have 
a minister.” So they tax their resources again and 
secure a recent graduate from a theological seminary, 
who conducts the service, preaches a sermon, or- 
ganizes a Sunday school, for all of which the good 
people pay. They have no particular creed: It shall 
be a community church, a “free” church; but the 
consensus of opinion of these humble folk is that their 
church is a house of prayer, that somehow there 
God draws near to them, or they draw nearer to God, 
and that reading from the Bible and singing hymns is 
a real help to their spiritual lives. 

But it so happens that the new parson has been 
inoculated with “modern” ideas, has lost his “faith 
in a God who answers prayer,” the God to whom the 
church was dedicated. He proposes that instead of 
the old hymns they sing the Volga Boat Song, and 
as for the Bible, he prefers to read as a scripture lesson 
an editorial from the Nation. 

It comes to pass that A and B and C and D, who 
built the church and paid for it, and who pay the 
minister’s salary, prefer the old order of things to the 
new. They tell the minister so. Whereupon he 
insults them by calling them ignorant, superstitious, 
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intolerant, narrow, and insists upon his “right’’ to 
run the church, which A and B and C and D have 
built and support, according to his ideas instead of 
theirs. 

Now my sympathy goes out to long-suffering 
A and B and C and D. It strikes me that if the 
minister has the slightest self-respect he will at least 
go and hire his own hall instead of insisting upon 
occupying one that has been built at great sacrifice 
for an entirely different purpose, and will earn his own 
bread and beans by the sweat of his own brow rather 
than insist that A and B and C and D shall furnish 
beans and bread for him by the sweat of theirs. This 
is a free country. Halls are numerous. Let him 
speak his full and free thought in such a hall, if he 
can get people to listen to him. But why, why, why, 
are people narrow, bigoted, intolerant, superstitious, 
just because they refuse to support him in the promul- 
gation of ideas from which they dissent? 

Take another case in point. There was a church 
supported largely by the contributions of one warm- 
hearted, generous man of wealth, to which was called a 
young minister of ability. But it so happened that 
this youth had become an enthusiastic socialist. 
He was so sure that socialism offered the solution for 
all economic ills that he preached the socialistic 
cure-all every Sunday with great enthusiasm. The 


influential layman was not a socialist and was con- 


vinced that the ideas being proclaimed at his expense 
would do great harm. He frankly told his minister 


that he proposed to withdraw his support. Where- 
upon he became a “bigot,” a “tyrant,” a “slave- 
driver,” and a lot of other despicable things. He had 
not the slightest objection to the young parson 
preaching socialism on the corner of the street or in 
his own hired hall, but he did not propose to con- 
tribute a hall and a salary for the propaganda of 
ideas which to him were abhorrent. 

Or take other cases. Here is a minister who has 
the eccentric habit of forgetting to pay his bills. 
Here is another whose wife is getting a divorce on the 
ground that the parson practises the principles of 
Bertrand Russell. (Why not? Isn’t this a free 
church in a free country?) The church has become a 
bad odor in the community. Must the laymen stand 
by? Here is another parson whose finger-nails wear 
mourning, who eats with his knife, and smells to 
heaven of stale tobacco. 


“Have you ever been to hear him?” 
“You bet I ain’t,” said he, 
‘Why should I go to hear him 
When he makes me sick to see?”’ 


Must the pew-holder, on the pain of being insulted 
as a bigot, etc., etc., etc., support a minister who 
makes him sick to see? 

So I insist that “freedom” belongs not only to 
the pulpit but to the people who occupy the pews and 
are expected to drop their offerings into the con- 
tribution box. 


How the Larger Plan Actually Works 


An Interview with Wilbur Bull, a Pioneer in the Movement 
A. Ritchie Low 


ATTEND numerous conferences having to do 
with the work of the rural church. At some 
of these much has been said concerning the 
larger parish plan. Some of the speakers, I 

have noticed, are ag’in it. They do not regard it 
as a panacea for the country ehurch problem. On 
the other hand, I have listened to others who were 
quite enthusiastic about the idea, men who contended 
that it was the one ray of hope so far as retaining 
steeples among our hills was concerned. And so, 
as they say up here in Vermont, “there ye be!” 

The other day, when I met Wilbur Bull, I in- 
sisted that he sit right down and tell me the truth 
about the whole matter. If any man knows about the 
larger parish plan it is our {riend Bull. He is one of 
the pioneers in the movement and has been doing 
larger parish work up in Maine for the past ten years. 

“Just how does it work in actual practise?” I 
asked him. “After years of observation and working 
at the job,” he replied, “I am frank to say that it 
works better than any scheme we’ve tried. Up in our 
section, for instance,” he continued, “there were a 
number of tiny churches none of which were able to 
secure competent, trained men until the Jarger parish 
plan was put into operation. It works. Emphasize 
that... 

“That’s fine, Bull,’ I remarked, “but just what 
would you say were the actual advantages over the 


old, single parish idea?” That, he intimated, was a 
question often put to him. “It’s just like this,” 
he said. “Associating a number of churches under 
one head gets the folks better acquainted. It tears 
down barriers, breaks up prejudices and creates good 
will and understanding. It tends to do away with 
many of the petty little irritations that so often keep 
country people apart. Then, too, the fact that they 
are all members of the larger parish helps to expand 
their mental horizons. Several rural churches, banded 
together and working in harmony, are better enabled 
to put on a worth-while program. ‘There is no get- 
ting away trom that fact. And don’t overlook the 
fact that the larger parish gives a man a full-sized 
100.0 

“Tsn’t it true,’ I asked, “that the real reason 
why the plan is being put into operation here and 
there is not so much the desire to do more effective 
work, but rather the inability of the local church to 
‘make a go’ financially?” He readily admitted that 
this was so. ‘‘Am glad, though,’ he added, “that 
something is getting our rural churches together!’’ 

But how are the finances of the various con- 
stituent parts managed, I wanted to know. In Mr. 
Bull’s parish, for instance, there are five towns in- 
cluded. Do they have one treasurer for each, or 
what arrangements, I asked, were made concerning 
this. Each church, he told me, has its own treasurer. 
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In addition there is one treasurer for the entire group. 
There is no confusion because of this, said Mr. Bull, 
and things work out very nicely. 

The larger parish over which he has oversight 
has its headquarters in North Waterford, Maine. 
Associated with him are the Rev. A. C. Townsend and 
the Rev. R. A. Brandon. One is the minister of 
worship, the other minister ot religious education. 
Mr. Townsend has oversight of the church school 
work. In addition to his work on Sunday he does 
much work during the week among children in the 
public schools. ‘‘Because we have a united work,” 
explained Mr. Bull, “we get the co-operation of the 
leeal school authorities and hold our classes after 
the regular hours. This enables us to reach many 
children we might not otherwise get hold of.” 

I was curious to know how they managed the 
Sunday services. Remember. there are five towns in 
the parish. Did they, I wanted to know, have some 
sort of itinerary system, or did each man have his 
own church to look after. Replying to this question 
Mr. Bull stated that they have put into operation a 
rotating system so that each man preaches in all the 
churches. Some of the services are held in the morn- 
ing, others in the afternoon, while at least one takes 
place in the evening. However, apart from the 
preaching services, each man concentrates on his 
particular part of the work. The parish visitations, 
it seems, are looked after by all three, each taking 
a specific part of the parish so as to avoid duplication. 


There are no movies up in Mr. Bull’s section of. 


the country. That is, there were none until he and 
his co-workers put their heads together and supplied 
them. I learned that they charge twenty-five cents 
for adults, fifteen for children, but that sixty cents 
admits the whole family! “Of course,’ remarked 
Mr. Bull, “we don’t make any money at these prices, 
but then, that is not our aim. What we set out to do 
‘was to give the people clean, wholesome entertain- 
ment.” They secure their films, by the way, from an 
agency in Boston. Silent pictures are used, or at 
least were at the time of our interview. Movies are 
shown, I ought to add, twice a month. 

Once in a while, in order to get the members of 
the entire parish together, a supper is served the same 
night the movie house is open. It is well patronized, 
I was told, and greatly enjoyed by both young and 
old. 

In these larger parishes how are the organizations 
taken care of? Who, for example, sees about securing 
new ministers? How about the contributions to 
missionary projects? Who looks after these? Just 
how are the five co-operating churches linked to- 
gether? These questions are no doubt in your mind. 
They were in mine the day I met Mr. Bull. He gladly 
answered them. “We have what we call a parish 
council,” he said, ‘‘a council composed of two members 
from each church. These men and women, in addi- 
tion to the three ministers, meet each month and go 
over our work and plans. We think, of course, in 
terms ot the entire group.” 

This committee, it seems, has oversight of the 
buildings, pays the salaries and looks after things 
generally. “Do you encounter any more friction 
than would be the fact in a local church?” I asked 
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Mr. Bull. He thought not. In fact, his contention 
was that’ the larger parish plan brought about better 
co-operation on the part of the members. Just 
enough differences of opinion crop up, he explained, 
to keep things from going to seed and falling into a rut. 

This rural pastor is enthusiastic about the work 
he is doing. He has a right to be. He has put it to 
the test, he has weighed it in the balance and found it 
to work. “The larger parish plan,” states Mr. Bull, 
“has long ago passed the experimental stage. Where 
it has been given a fair trial, where there has been 
competent leadership, it has proved a success. I 
regard it,’”’ he earnestly told me, “‘as one of the pana- 
ceas for our rural church problem.” 

He insists, however, that rural churches make a 
great mistake when they wait until they are finan- 
cially driven to the wall before they make a move 
towards a more united effort. He contends that 
those in the pew are more anxious to get together than 
ministers and denominational leaders suspect. More 
country churches are getting together. And the more, 
he added, the better. Why wait? he asks. 

Much of the trouble in the past, thinks Mr. Bull, 
can be traced to lack of competent leadership. The 
country church, in his view, either gets a young 
fellow just out of the seminary and in search of ex- 
perience or else it gets an old-timer who is looking for 
a quiet, rural community in which to spend his de- 
clining years. The average middle-aged man, as 
things are to-day, steers clear of the rural church. 
He feels that, if he ministers to the folks at the cross- 
roads meeting-house, he will be penalized in too many 
directions. ; 

There is, says Mr. Bull, a way out—the larger 
parish plan! “The rural churches,” he told me, “‘are 
either going to get trainéd men or else many of them 
are going to go to the wall. And mark this: the day 
when any old stick can run a country church has gone. 
It takes as much brains to be a small town pastor as 
it ae to be the minister of a church on the boule- 
vard.”’ 

I asked him if he didn’t think that our theological 
seminaries were alive to the situation. He admitted 
that they were. And that, said he, was his basis for 
optimism. The country church, he assured me, 
was going to get better trained men from now on, 
men with a vision, men with a better conception of 
their tasks. Mind you, Mr. Bull does not speak 
harshly of the old-time rural pastor. Indeed, he is 
fully appreciative of the.splendid work done by many 
obscure men who, in out of the way places and 
without the sounding of trumpets or the beating of 
drums, built up the Kingdom of God. He truly 
thanks God for all such, as we all do. He is grateful 
for their contribution. Just the same, he contends, 
and rightly so, I think, that the new day calls for a 
new type of leadership. And the fact that it is forth- 
coming is indeed heartening. 

*k o* ¢ 


Learn that to love is the one way to know 

Of God or man: it is not love received 

That maketh man to know the inner life 

Of them that love him: his own love bestowed 
Shall do it, 
Jean Ingelow. 
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Commencement at St. Lawrence 


Emerson H. Lalone 


ERE were more back than any of us thought 
possible this year,”’ said the Alumni Secretary 
ot St. Lawrence, commenting on Commence- 

z= ment. Friday night, June 10, the town be- 
gan to fill up and the streets resounded with the 
greetings of old classmates. Bright and early next 
morning alumni and undergraduates filled the station 
platform to meet the New York train. In the midst 
of the crowd was a large delegation of the class of 
1882 back for their fiftieth reunion. Among this 
group were Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman of Cambridge, 
Mass., Irving Bacheller, and John Franklin Schindler 
of Los Angeles. Led by Mrs. Whitman the class of 
’82 enlivened the occasion by telling the world in song 
that “fifty years are nothing” to loyal Laurentians. 
After dinner came the alumni parade, colorful with 
floats and costumed class delegations. 

The alumni supper which followed the victorious 
Clarkson-St. Lawrence baseball classic was held in 
the dining room of the men’s dormitory. Here the 
Hervey Cup for the class having the best delegation in 
the parade was awarded unanimously and enthusi- 
astically to the class of 1882. Mr. Raymond Gunni- 
son made his report on the Annual] Alumni Roll Call, 
showing that a larger percentage of alumni had re- 
sponded to the needs of Alma Mater this year than 
ever before, though the amount of money raised was 
smaller than last year. 

Sunday dawned clear and warm. At 10.30 the 
procession of trustees, faculty, and graduates of the 
‘Theological School filed into Gunnison Memorial 
Chapel for the seventy-first annual Commencement 
of the school. Mr. Harmon Marion Gehr delivered a 
thesis on ““A Humanistic Idea of God.” The Com- 
mencement address was given by the Rev. Gustave 
Herman Leining of Melrose, Mass. Mr. Leining 
spoke on ““The Quest for Certainty.” “There is no 
safety, no security, no certainty,” said he, “except in 
the human spirit meeting life’s problems undaunted 
and unafraid, and meeting lite with ideals, with 
courage, with faith, and a philosophy ot religion that 
uplifts.” It was a strong and challenging address 
typical of the prophetic Leining. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred 
on Harmon Marion Gehr (B. A. 1930), and a diploma 
in Religious Education was given to Beatrix Ann Park 
(B. A. cwm laude, 1932). 

In the afternoon the seniors in cap and gown 
gathered in the chapel for the Baccalaureate sermon. 
This, the tarewell message of the college to its out- 
going sons and daughters, was delivered by President 
Sykes. .It was a challenge to courage and service in a 
distraught world. 

At the Commencement of the College of Letters 
and Sciences Monday morning one hundred and 
twenty-eight degrees in course and three honorary 
degrees were conferred. Those receiving honorary 
degrees were: Doctor ot Divinity, the Rev. Bruce 
Swift, minister of Grace-Messiah Universalist Church, 
Buffalo; Doctor of Laws, the Honorable Almon 
Wheeler Lytle, Justice of the Supreme Court of New 


York State, and the Honorable Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court ot 
the United States. 

Conferring the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
Swift, already a Ph. D., President Sykes character- 
ized our Buffalo minister as ‘“‘scholar, keen thinker, 
master of vigorous and incisive English and successful 
minister in a difficult field.” 

Of Judge Lytle he said: ‘‘Almon Wheeler Lytle, 
B. $.—Loyal son of the North Country, devoted 
alumnus and trustee of the St. Lawrence University, 
successful practitioner in the legal profession, dis- 
tinguished Justice of the Supreme Court of the Empire 
State, noted equally for wide knowledge and just ad- 
ministration of the law, humane and just judge, I con- 
fer upon you the honorary degree ot Doctor of Laws 
with all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto.” 

Then as the audience rose Mr. Young escorted 
Justice Cardozo to the center of the chancel, where 
President Sykes conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, saying: “Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, B. A. 
Modest and cultured gentleman, at home in the world 
of art, philosophy, and literature, but especially dis- 
tinguished as a legal scholar and jurist whose written 
opinions are models in substance and style, universally 
trusted as a man of wisdom, equity, and mercy, lover 
and friend of mankind, whose character, personality, 
and authority inspire confidence and give a sense 
ot security in these troublous times, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America, 
I confer upon you the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws with all the rights and privileges appertaining 


_ thereto.” 


Prof. Clarence Russell Skinner of Tufts College, 
alumnus and trustee of St. Lawrence, gave the Com- 
mencement address. Professor Skinner discussed ‘‘The 
Function of the American University,” as follows: 


In the unique autobiography of Henry Adams, the author 
says of his university education that “as far as it educated at all, 
it was a mild and liberal school, which sent young men into the 
world with all they needed to make respectable citizens, and 
something of what they wanted to make useful ones. Leaders 
of men it never tried to make. . . . Four years of College, 
if successful, resulted in an autobiographical blank, a mind on 
which, only a water-mark had been stamped. The chief wonder 
of education is that it does not ruin everybody concerned in it, 
teachers and taught.” 

We must make liberal allowance for the fact that the author 
of these extraordinary statements was Adams, which means to 
say that he was a law unto himself.. It has always been im- 
possible to put an American Adams in any category but his own. 
However, after all allowances are made, this condemnation of 
college education is a striking one, and it is of special significance 
to-day in view of the renewed onslaught that is being made upon 
American universities. 

A recent volume dealing with the question of higher edu- 
cation excoriates the system as it is carried on in this country 
because it is degenerating into a narrow type of vocationalism 
and is turning out stereotyped trade-minds rather than men and 
women with intellectual eagerness and creative outlook. 

We do not have to agree entirely with all these negative 
attitudes, but it is important that on an occasion like this we 
should ask ourselves the old questions, ‘‘Whence?” ‘Why?” 


and “Whither?” as applied to the university in general, and in 
reference to our own college in particular. 

If a poor, over-worked visitor from some distant planet were 
suddenly to learn of the discovery of the earth by one of the 
noted sidereal astronomers, he would be quick to Jump upon a 
split atom and slide through space to visit this ‘strange, new 
grain of dust that had suddenly crossed his field of vision. 

On landing at the athletic field of St. Lawrence University, 
he would stare in wonderment at the collection of buildings; the 
strange groups of men and women, some of them giving boresome 
addresses about education, others frolicking about the country 
chasing balls, and others buried in dusty tomes in 2 receptacle of 
ancient wisdom called Herring Library. 

He would indeed be a strange visitor if he did not want to 
know the meaning of this conglomerate mass of brick and people. 
Would it be possible for us to give him an answer? We should 
have to remember that this college was built by heavy sacrifices 
on the part of a large number of earnest people; no less than five 
millions of dollars worth of property is represented. An army 
of teachers, every day, moves back and forth from laboratory to 
classroom, giving their lives to this institution. Eight hundred 
students annually flock to the hill, most of whom are allowing 
their parents to work their way through college, and many of 
them giving four years of hard work both in and out of the class- 
room. The Board of Trustees and a large body of alumni are 
giving their time, thought and money to make this institution 
meet the needs for which it was built. 

Under such conditions, and at such a time as this, we must 
earnestly esk: Are the objects worthy, is the process efficient, 
are we justified in making the sacrifices? 

If this inquiring visitor were to come to me for an explana- 
tion, I should tell him something like this: 

First, this university is a symbol of faith in man, in his 
powers and capacities, in his present and in his future. It is of 
unquestioned velue that scattered throughout every country 
we find institutions which manifest this faith. In the midst of 
our modern cynicism the work of the university goes quietly on, 
an evidence of man’s unshekable faith in man. No matter what 
waves of disintegrating doubt break upon these Gibraltars, the 
university, by the very nature of its office and work, proclaims 
the dignity and worth of human nature. 
claimed the gospel that man can climb from the darkness of 
ignorance to the light of knowledge; that he can rise from the 
fear and superstition of the savage to the science and truth of 
the modern civilized world. Here the assumption is that the 
stuff of human nature is worth working with and for; and that 
because of the labor here expended, the general level of life will 
be raised. Surely this is no mean contribution to the life of the 
world. Let each one who is associated with this institution 
dignify it and strengthen it, because we thereby give to the 
groping, doubting world enother rallying point for its faith. 

In the second place, I should try to make it clear to our 
visitor that within these walls there is an attempt to enrich and 
deepen human life and make it more significant to the individual 
and to the world. It was my privilege, in connection with a 
history course in this college, to take a long trail over the Green 
Mountains, tracing the route of the Green Mountain Boys to the 
Battle of Bennington. During this hike I came upon a long, 
lonely road running through uninhabited woods. After several 
hours, I began to be anxious about a place of abode for the night. 
Finally, spying a roadside farmhouse, I knocked at the door to 
inquire how much farther it might be to the next town. The 
woman who answered my call was wan of face, worn of figure, a 
symbol of how wested and narrow human life can become. In 
answer to my question she said that she had always heard that 
the next town was seven or eight miles distant, but she could not 
be sure for she had never been there. This incident has always 
remained clearly etched in my memory, and stands in contrast 
with the lives of the young men and women who to-day are to 
receive their degrees. What a difference! How stunted and 
poor we can make life by rot bing it of the opportunities and 
isolating it from the great currents of culture! 
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On the other hand, I remember with equal clearness meeting 
a young man on board an ocean liner. He had just graduated 
from a university and was going to Europe to spend a year of 
travel and study, on a fellowship. He was one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists I have ever known; he played the 
piano exquisitely; as an under-graduate, he had contributed regu- 
larly to the Atlantic Monthly; his mind was a storehouse of 
treasures, intellectual and spiritual; there was almost no field of 
knowledge which he had not touched. I believe Randolph 
Bourne was destined to be one of America’s great literary figures, 
but influenza made too strong an attack upon his physical strength 
and he died shortly after the war. But what a mind! How 
infinitely rich was such a life! Into him the university had 
poured its gifts without measure. 

The difference between these two personalities represents a 
vast difference in worth and value. I am thankful that we can 
not say that all persons who have not been to college are exem- 
plified by this poor, isolated mountain woman; and I am sorry 
to say that all college graduates are not of the type of my friend 
Randolph Bourne. But I believe we are justified in saying that 
the difference between the two is measured, at least in part, by 
all that the lack of opportunity has meant for the one, and by all 
that university education did for the other. Surely every one 
who is connected with an institution of higher learning must 
value this enriching and deepening personality; he must see that 
exactly along these lines humanity must proceed, until every 
one who has the capacity to appreciate art and science shall 
heve the opportunity to receive the enriching experiences of 
higher education. 

Finally, I would tell this visitor that young men and women 
who seek to enter the mysteries of the college cloister are to be 
transformed from ego-centric to socio-centric beings. 

On all sides we are hearing the literature of warning and of 
lament. Perhaps the greetest book that has been written in this 
country is Oswald Spengler’s ‘“‘Decline of the West,” and many 
lesser writers are singing the Greek chorus to this main thesis. 
Other civilizations have crumbled, the causes of their decay 
having been many and complex. 

Surely it is one of the most important functions of the 
university to-day to produce leaders who see that the most im- 
portant problem of human life is to conserve all the good of the 
past and pass it on enhanced to the future. No matter how our 
personal problems press upon us for solution, and no matter how 
important they seem to us, there is one great issue confronting 
every man and woman in the world: that is, how can we help 
save a civilization that is beset with so many disintegrative forces 
as that of to-day? War, poverty, bankruptcy, disillusion, pro- 
vincialism, materialism—all of them, like the terrible horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, are riding at fearful speed across the earth. 
What is the hope of stemming this tide? The hope is in men 
and women with clear vision, trained minds, and large outlook; 
scholars who realize the sense of proportion, who see that great 
things are great and little things are little; who sense comparative 
values, and who know that nothing that a man can do with his 
life compares in importance with his struggle to keep alive justice, 
good-will and truth. 

Such men and women are coming from the portals of the 
universities every yeer in increasing numbers. Their years of 
training have transformed them; as young high school boys and 
girls they have climbed their college hills with minds and hearts 
eager with the joy of life, but narrow and personal in their view; 
four years later they march down these hills sobered with a greater 
sense of responsibility, seeing something of the great issues con- 
fronting them, ready to take their places in the home or in the 
market, in the laboratory, the classroom, or the pulpit, zealous 
soldiers of human good. 

Graduates of 1932, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
world waits for you; it needs your idealism, your trained minds, 
your liberal spirit; it needs your enthusizsm for the highest. 
Stand ready to throw yourselves into the thick of the fight that 
human personality may be unfolded and enriched, and that all 
that is finest and noblest in history may be preserved. 
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Commencement at Tufts College 
Lee S. McCollester 


) UFTS COLLEGE never had a more interesting 
2 XQ)} or successtul Commencement period than 
4 Oe] that of 1932. 

It began with Sunday evening, June 5, 
with the Crane Theological School ‘Recognition 
Service” in Crane Chapel. This is an intimate service 
between the faculty of the school and those students of 
the school who are to receive degrees at Commence- 
ment. The faculty and students marched from Miner 
Hall across the Fischer Arcade in academic costume 
to Crane Chapel. Only students, faculty and a few 
invited friends were present. The devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Vice-Dean Skinner, Dr. 
Brotherston and Professors Cole and Ratcliff. Dean 
MeCollester gave a short address to the graduates, 
expressing the esteem in which they had been held by 
the school during their residence. Short addresses 
were made by the graduates in appreciation of their 
experiences in the school. 

The following took part in the event and on 
Commencement received the degrees as indicated: 
B.S., Miss Ramona J. Sawyer, Ware, Mr. J. V. Bham- 
bal, Wardha, India, Mr. Bradford E. Gale, Clinton, 
Mr. Eppagunta Subba Krishnaiya, Madras, India, 
Mr. George W. Lapoint, Lowell; S. T. D., Mr. Robert 
Hallam Lewis, Gloucester (A. B. ’30), Mr. Philip 
Frederick Mayer, Medford (A. B. ’22, Ohio Wes- 
leyan). 

Friday, June 11, was Class Day, which presents 
a variety of features. One of the most impressive 
is when the graduates come together in Goddard 
Chapel for the “Last Chapel.” Only the class and 
the president of the college and the college chaplain 
are present. The chief feature is an address to the 
class by Dr. Cousens. Later in the forenoon the 
class gathers again in the same chapel for orations, 
poem and class song. Then they form a line and 
march outside the campus fence and come back up 
the Memorial Steps. The president of the class and 
the chaplain stand at the top of the steps. Dr. 
McCollester addressed them and gave them the bless- 
ing of the college as they stood on the steps up which 
they came as freshmen and down which they go as 
graduates into the wide world. This was the last 
event between the college faculty and the class as a 
class, and had a solemn meaning to all. During the 
day were exercises, music, and in the evening a dance. 

Saturday, June 11, was Alumni Day. An un- 
usually large number of old students came back. Con- 
spicuous in the sixty year class was Frank M. Hawes 
and in the fifty year class Dr. Arthur W. Peirce of 
Dean Academy. At noon Goddard Gymnasium was 
filled with alumni and alumnae—the “‘five year” classes 
making the largest showing. Judge Robert Hill, 
president of the alumni, presided. President Cous- 
ens made areport of the year past and spoke of new 
plans for the coming year. His report showed the 
college in excellent condition as to students and finance. 
Economies have been practised, but many gifts have 
come and new buildings are in prospect. That morn- 
ing at the trustees’ meeting the trustees had voted to 


call the new physical education building the ‘“‘Cousens 
Building.” 

Sunday morning was quiet on the Hill, but early 
in the afternoon graduates and their families began 
to gather. The day was fair and cool. At four the 
Baccalaureate service was held in Goddard Chapel, 
which was filled to the limit. President Cousens 
conducted the service, reading the Scripture, and 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall gave the prayer. The sermon 
was preached by Dean Lee S. McCollester, chaplain 
of the college. His theme was ‘Building Souls, or 
the Reality and Technique of Spiritual Experiences.” 
He said: 


In common speech we describe man as a body, mind, and 
soul. We think we are wise about body and mind, but we feel 
very helpless about soul. But it is about soul that I am going 
to speak to-day. I do this, for one reason, because those who 
founded this college believed there is reality in the experiences 


_of that which we-call soul and that education ought to consider 


with some care these matters; and for another reason, I speak of 
soul because I am sure that the world into which you are going 
is to give a new attention to the relations of ethics and religion 
to the problems of our civilization. To-day there is much con- 
fusion. The material development has overbalanced the ethical 
and spiritual forces. There is nothing strange about this: it 
occurs at intervals. Society gets out of wise balance and disaster 
follows. Then a renewed interest in moral and social factors 
brings in time a balance. 

Free and institutional religions usually aid in giving the 
proper balance, but the World War brought changes to religion 
as well as to education, politics, and industry; and religion also 
has lost its balance. In all the affairs of men we now think in 
world terms; we seek world peace and world courts; business and 
politics take on world aspects. Religion is no exception: men 
are not only seeking a world league of nations, but many are de- 
manding a world league of religions, where the object shall not be 
sectarian competition but universal co-operation. Also the 
objective of religious effort is changing toward an odjective that 
will fit all races and religions. It is the belief that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but that he who in any race or religion serves 
what is good and true and beautiful is acceptable with God. In 
these religious changes which are taking place men are not so 
interested in what is hereafter as in a safe, friendly, and just 
civilization on earth. If we should try to put the objective of 
religious leaders into a single word, it would be personality, the 
Christ type of personality. In this we mean, not any sectarian 
idea, but those fine and quiet qualities which are manifested in 
the daily life of Jesus. The more the barriers between men break 
down, the more will there be a common objective both of citizen- 
ship and of religion. This may be described as a rich and creative 
type of personality, and this, we believe, is the objective toward 
which, indirectly if not directly, all the religions of the world are 
moving. 

One of the new studies for better production of this finer life 
will be the study of what we call the soul. I am asking you 
young men and women who are going out into the world to study 
well your own souls, to study well another soul, to study the 
world soul, and then to study the “source soul.’’ College stu- 
dents are apt to know more about mathematics and science than 
they do about their own powers and latent resources. The first 
study of every individual is to know himself; next to this, even 
as a part of it, is to know well another soul. By studying well 
another he gets revelations of himself, and often he needs another 
to give to him a true knowledge of his weaknesses and his strength. 
It is for the better knowledge of other souls that the family exists. 
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We commonly speak of the family as the unit of race reproduc- 
tion; or, again, as the economic unit; or, again, as the social unit; 
but beyond all this, it is the spiritual unit. In the family, the 
close, long, and intimate relations reveal the varied and deep 
qualities resident in soul, and to a large degree supply power for 
the finest achievement of life. No man does his whole work 
alone, and often our best work is done because we are inspired 
or cherished by some one who loves us much, takes an interest 
in helping us to understand ourselves. 

There is a strong call on college men and women to-day that 
they shall lift the ideals of family on to the plane of its spiritual 
values, that there may be better social conditions. Beyond this, 
we all are parts of a whole, and there is great need to-day that 
we who are educated shall realize that our advantages have been 
given us not for selfish enjoyment but for the benefit of those 
less fortunate than ourselves. Never was there-a greater call 
than to-day for the introduction into business, into world rela- 
tionships, and into the general affairs of society, of the elements of 
ethics and religion. 

Monday, June 18, was Commencement Day, 
and crowds began to gather early. The exercises 
were held in the tent between Goddard Chapel and 
Ballou Hall. In addition to the usual groups was a 
large group of men with moving-picture outfits— 
there were fifteen in all—but they were so arranged 
that they were a part in the whole assembling of the 
people. Of course, the reason for this non-academic 
display was the fact that Mrs. Hoover, the wife of 
the President of the United States, was to receive a 
degree from the college. 

The exercises began with the procession led by 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins (91), who has been alumni 
marshal for many years, followed by Prof. Clarence 
P. Houston, faculty marshal, Dr. Cousens, the trus- 
tees, candidates for honorary degrees, faculty members 
and the graduating class of 408. Mrs. Hoover was 
accompanied by Dean Edith L. Bush of Jackson 
College—daughter of the late Dr. Perry Bush. The 
exercises opened with prayer by the college chaplain, 
Dean McCollester. Addresses were made by rep- 
resentatives of the several schools—the Rev. Philip 
F. Mayer being the representative of the Theological 
School and having as his subject “The Control of 
Selfishness.”’ He spoke as follows: 

Those of us who are graduating from the Theological School 
are naturally concerned with the prophetic task of encouraging 
righteousness and of opposing the tendency to seek private ad- 
vantages regardless of injustice to others. Selfishness is uni- 
versally regarded as the root of all evil, but in recent years we 
have talked so much about “enlightened self-interest” that we 
have overlooked the sinister shadow of greed upon society. We 
have so glossed over the profit motive that corrupt practises 
have become simply ‘good business,” and even the laborer 
shirks his duty to others with the claim that he must look out for 
his own family because no one else will. The desire for profits 
has closed the ears of journalists to the demands of decency, and 
even preachers and statesmen have often lost their vision of 
service to humanity in the glamour of personal advancement. 

Legislation has proved incapable of restraining specific acts 
of selfishness, and it is therefore becoming necessary to dig deeper 
and remove the very root of evilitself. Since it is impossible to 
adequately censor the products of the theater and the press we are 
being forced to censor their motives. Since we can not secure 
good government by passing laws against graft, we must revise 
political aspirations. The church can not be purified by simply 
encouraging a social program, the good life must be developed 
through a society made free to love and help others by release from 
self. With selfishness dominating the traffic in intoxicants it 
has been necessary for us to have prohibition, and even this 
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great reform has been inadequate to relieve the misery caused 
by those who encourage the debauchery of others for their own 
private gain. 

But if we have failed to enforce restrictions upon selfish 
efforts is there any reason to hope that we shall be able to deal 
more adequately with the root problem of individualism itself? 
Many people say: “No, you can’t change human nature. Self- 
preservation is the first law of life. It is natural for every one to: 
look out for himself. Selfishness can not be controlled without 
destroying the essence of life.’’ 

It does seem impossible to control selfishness, and yet history 
displays a continuous cycle of impossible things becoming pos- 
sible when they become imperative. It happens every day in 
the realm of physical inventions, it is becoming just as evident 
in the moral field. It was impossible to avoid slavery until sud- 
denly it became necessary to abolish it. It has been impossible: 
to maintain peace, but it is becoming economically impossible to. 
go to war. In like manner the hour is approaching when man’s: 
interdependence will make it necessary to destroy selfishness. 
That fact is becoming more apparent in international relation-: 
ships where isolation, tariff walls, and imperialism are becoming: 
untenable. But even in the common affairs of private life our 
serious economic depression has torn away the veil which ob-- 
scured the festering sores of our greed. 

In the years immediately ahead, our moral unbalance and 
our economic solidification will make it necessary to cope directly 
with selfishness. It will illuminate the problem to call attention: 
to three distinct methods of attempting a solution. 

The first method is that of an enlightened institutionalism,,. 
or, in other words, of a voluntary control of selfishness by co-- 
operation. When nations see that imperialism is doomed they 
may reject it. When industries see that selfishness is harmful 
they may work for common interests. Individuals, aware that 
they can not get along independently, may organize into groups. 
for co-operation in all the necessary activities of life. This. 
method depends largely upon the enlightenment of leaders to. 
work out programs, laws, and institutions to take care of common 
interests. Thus nations in the past have solved their problems. 
as necessity demanded. They have muddled through and there: 
is an inclination to expect continuous progress by this method. 
But where shall we find the supreme enlightenment to make this: 
method a success amid the stupendous complexities of modern 
life, and how can organizations be induced to make the sacrifices: 
necessary to resist the tremendous pressure of the force of com-- 
petition? Truly enlightened institutionalism will tax the ca- 
pacities of man more than any other method of solving the prob- 
lem of selfishness. It is doubtful if man is capable of making 
this method succeed. But while there is still peace and order in 
the world we ought to seek such enlightenment as will destroy 
selfish antagonisms and bring about the co-operation between 
races and classes which is necessary if our present order is to. 
continue. 

The second proposal for the control of selSshness is arbi- 
trary suppression, the method adopted by Russia. We have: 
been worried at the freedom of moral conduct in Russia, but we: 
have been even more disturbed at their absolute censorship of 
the theory and practise of selfishness. George Bernard Shaw, 
in his pungent way, explains the attitude Russia takes toward 
those who are selfish. He says: ‘Idiot is a Greek word which 
means a person who can see no farther than himself. Your views 
(as a selfish person) will satisfy the Russians that you are an 
idiot; and in mercy to yourself and society they will just liquidate. 
you, as they call it, without causing you a moment’s unpleasant- 
ness.”” Many people do not have sufficient faith in their own 
capacity to eliminate the root of all evil from their lives to feel 
comfortable at the thought of such control. Yet, when the hour: 
strikes, if the world is plunged into chaos because of its selfishness, 
and if there is no other way out, we may depend upon it that this 
will be the course pursued. 

The final method is that of individual consecration to the 
service of one’s fellow men. This is a method which every one: 
of us may adopt with immediate benefit to the whole community. 
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It is difficult to forego selfish advantages for the sake of others. 
It implies a change in human nature. It is necessary, as Jesus 
said, that a man be born again to attain such an ideal of service. 
We have been trying this individual method for 2,000 years, but 
the threat of selfishness has grown so menacing in spite of our 
efforts that the system is being looked upon as obsolete. Self- 
ishness has been too powerful a force to be adequately fought by 
the average individual. Yet it is possible that evil conditions 
may again produce a revival of consecration to the service of 
others. It is possible that the example of a few heroic persons 
who throw themselves whole-heartedly upon society in service, 
with a perfect willingness to starve to death if love is powerless to 
supply their needs, will inspire an epidemic of self-forgetfulness. 
Saints and martyrs in all ages have perpetuated this hope of 
individual reform. 

It is apparent to all that no advance in society is to be made 
without personal consecration. The force of destiny is pressing 
hard upon us and it will grind us to powder if we do not get rid 
of selfishness. The question therefore is as vital to the layman 
asit is to the minister, ‘“‘Can selfishness be controlled by individual 
reform?” 

It may be that the final solution will partake of all three 
measures of control, enlightened institutionalism, arbitrary sup- 
pression, and individual consecration. But just as in any method 
we must begin with the individual, so also our highest goal must 
be the freeing of every one from the fears and trammels of self- 
ishness by calling forth from the heart of each an inundating 
spring of love. 


The speaker for those receiving the honorary de- 
grees was the Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, whose subject 
was, “The Scholar and the World.” He said: 


In the present disordered condition of the world there will be 
reinforcement of the opinion that scholars should not be agitated 
by a sense of social responsibility, for this agitation will im- 
poverish their work and spoil their special interests; and, in any 
ease, scholarship can contribute nothing to the solution of im- 
madiate problems. I would suggest, however, that the character 
of modern scholarship can be described more generously, and 
the relation of the scholar to the world can be put more positively, 
than this opinion allows. 

The great question of how knowledge is to be conveyed and 
incorporated with the common life I must leave looming in the 
distance. The world to-day plainly is imperiled by the double 
action of accelerated information and retarded intelligence. It 
is to be believed that there is already in our possession sufficient 
knowledge to appezse the world, if only we were able to disperse 
the passionate elements and apply the knowledge to the situa- 
tion. It is not the truth that is lacking; it is the common will. 
The task of transferring knowledge to the field of social action 
may fall on others than the scholar; but the scholar, however 
specialized his study, can not remain neutral regarding the social 
issues of knowledge and can not be untouched by sympathy with 
those who grapple intelligently with the ills and dangers of the 
body politic. 

There are some good reasons for discouraging persons of 
scholarly vocations from leaping into the arena of contemporary 
conflicts. The display given by the scholar in this arena is 
usually disappointing. Excursions made from the calm dominion 
of reason into the actual world often reveal how extremely fallible 
learned men can be. There is a wholesome fear which ought 
early to implant itself in the heart of every scholar, the fear that 
he may become progressively more intellectual and more stupid. 
Wisdom is defined 2s the way knowledge is handled for the good 
of oneself and mankind. 

In the light of this definition and in view of much recent 
history it does not appear certain that college professors are 
farther above making calamitous mistakes than are clergymen. 
But surely there is more to be said than advising the scholar to 
avert his face from the disturbing world, to shut out its distasteful 
clamor, and to concentrate on matters which are agreeably ab- 


stract. That advice is too easy. There is one thing which even 


a minimum of scholarship ought to do for a man—make him 
suspicious of the easiest path in every field of endeavor. It is 
easy for the scholer in a disenchanted age to become contem ptu- 
ous of the world’s imperfections; but such contempt is no good 
companion for him in his cloistered hours, and it is not salutary 
even for his mind. He will rightly refuse to have his standards 
trampled upon by the ignorant herd; but he will also resist the 
disposition to leave those standards wholly in the air, without 
any relation to the highly significant things which are daily 
happening around him. He will seek some relation to the world 
through his own self-discipline and self-discovery as a scholar. 
When he lifts his eyes from his special work, they will not rest 
upon a blank wall which has been erected between the school and 
contemporary chaos; nor will they gaze into the inhospitable 
spaces of an ascetic rationalism; but his eyes will penetrate—at 
least by a little—into a realm where social responsibility is of 
the most fundamental kind. The scholar is not deserting the 
world and is not detaching himself from it, because he does not 
rush into participation in external activities. He may be realiz- 
ing a deeper responsibility. It does not excite him with 2 wish 
to put the world right; but it moves him with desire to see it 
right—to see it largely and nobly, not meanly. Therefore it 
will be from his very character as 2 scholar that he will be able to 
contribute immedietely to the world an ingredient, the supply 
of which is always short, end peculiarly short at present. For 
lack of this ingredient the business of reforming the world is 
showing poor results. It may be called by verious names. 
In the presence of this distinguished assembly I would call it 
magnanimity. 

Those receiving degrees were: Doctor of Humane 
Letters, James G. MacDonald, president of the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York City, and H. 
Austin Tuttle (91), assistant headmaster, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic School; Doctor of Science, Vannevar 
Bush (713), son of the late Dr. Perry Bush (’79), 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Doctor of Divinity, Arthur L. Agnew of 
Belfast, Ireland, a noted leader of the Liberal Re- 
ligious Movement of Ireland, and Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
minister of the First Parish of Milton and a frequent 
and favorite speaker at college chapels; Master of 
Arts degrees were given to George G. Barnard, the 
artist, of New York, and Archibald MacLeish, the 
poet, of Glencoe, Illinois; Master of Science, Louis 
Hayward Corlin (12). Mrs. Hoover was the last to 
receive the honorary degree of Master of Arts, and in 
bestowing it President Cousens made the following 
citation: 

“Nothing counts for more in a world of men than 
human personality; the art ot living is the greatest of 
the arts, the sum of all. Light and shade—essence of 
design, beauty and harmony which is music, unity, 
the heart of composition, dignity, the soul of archi- 
tecture, gentleness and strength, sympathy and under- 
standing, intelligence and high purpose, steadfastness 
and reverence, and all of these are the means and the 
materials in the hands of an artist for the moulding of 
personality. 

“She who honors us by her presence to-day, set- 
ting an example for the nation, makes of her litea work 
of art. 

“Lou Henry Hoover, wife of the President of the 
United States, Master ot Arts.” 

During the bestowing of this degree the moving 
picture machines were whirring, and the audience 
several times broke into applause. When the conter- 
ring of the degrees was ended Mrs. Hoover stepped 
quickly to the tront of the platform and said: ‘You 
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girls over here (pointing to the graduates of Jackson 
who sat directly in front of her) and you men over 
there, I have not all the graces you have heard spoken 
of here in President Cousens’ citation, but it is wonder- 
ful to bear them in mind. Thank you, thank you, 
one and all, and good-by.”’ 

This was a most thrilling moment, and Mrs. 
Hoover by her quiet, gracious manner won the hearts 
of the great audience. 

As soon as the faculty, graduates and guests 
could get into Ballou Hall and divest themselves of 
caps and gowns a procession was formed and marched 
to the Cousens Building—the new physical educa- 
tion building. Here luncheon was served for all. 
It was the first Commencement use of this new build- 
ing, and so immense are the several parts that the 
crowd of thousands seemed lost in the big halls. The 
honorary guests, with Mrs. Hoover the center of 
interest, sat at tables at one end of the big auditorium. 

It was of special interest that two men from 
India were among the graduates. Both have been 
members of the Crane Theological School and in due 
time will return to India to work in the interest of 
liberal Christianity. 

The various citations given by President Cousens 
to those receiving honorary degrees ealled forth from 
all great praise for wonderful English, all works of art, 
with which President Cousens had addressed each 


candidate for honors. 
5 * * * 


I VISIT FOXBORO 
Asa M. Bradley 


The occasion being the Annual Visitation to the Doolittle 
Universalist Home. My impressions were probably the same 
as those of several hundreds of others. It would be useless repe- 
tition to speak of the exercises, or of the enlarged and improved 
building. But back of this wonderful institution which we have 
there to-day, way back, was the simple New England home which 
the Doolittles builded, in which they lived, and in which father 
and mother died. 

Mr. Doolittle came to Foxboro, a young man, to work in a 
small woolen mill as carder and dyer. He soon married, and 
made it his permanent home. The Doolittles were an unusually 
well matched pair. Both had what in New England phrasing 
used to be called “faculty.” They knew how to set themselves 
at work. They could always use a few moments to advantage. 
They were in no sense close, on the contrary, they were generous, 
but they were thrifty. They always had something to sell, and 
they sold at fair prices; but they gave good measure. If the 
Straw Works shut down for a day, a week, or even months, there 
was always the job which Mr. Doolittle had saved up for just 
suchatime. Mrs. Doolittle’s hands were never idle; if she came 
in to sit for an hour with Mother she was either braiding straw, 
or sewing, seldom the latter. Neither of them was a great talker, 
I never saw either of them flurried; they never seemed to hurry, 
yet they would turn off a tremendous amount of work in a day, 
with seemingly little effort. 

They earned, saved, and invested wisely. It was a con- 
siderable farm which they purchased, building the house and 
laying out the street so as to make their land eventually avail- 
able for building purposes. The house was unusually well built; 
Mr. Doolittle put his practical knowledge into it. He built for 
permanence, and he got it. Later a large addition was put on 
to the north to furnish facilities for taking boarders, operatives 
in the Straw Works. The east side of the original house was 
rented, and usually to ministers. There must have been all of 
twenty-five rooms in the house at that time, some small. Later, 
wishing to take life more easily, they took the original part for 


themselves and made the remainder into small tenements. Ex- 
cept for a short time in California they here lived out the long 
span of their years. 

While visiting us in Maine, Sarah unfolded her plan for 
making the property into what it is now. (Or, more properly, 
what it was a year ago.) Her most ambitious dreams never 
conceived anything on the scale of the present. In all my much 
checkered ministerial career, I had never encountered anything 
suggesting the need of such an institution, and I gave the idea no 
encouragement. But when she consulted Charles Conklin, he 
thought differently; and events have proved him to have been 
in the right. 


* * * 
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‘“*TOGETHER”’ 


In concluding his service et the Universalist church in New 
Bedford, Dr. F. W. Merrick, who has been supplying the church 
for about four months, took for his subject “Together,” basing 
it upon the words in Exodus 19 : 8, “All the people answered to- 
gather.” In conclusion the speaker said: 

“The subject of my last message to you I have deliberately 
chosen, not only becuse it is the most needful message for the 
whole world to-day, but also and chiefly because it is the most 
needful message for you as a Christian church. 

“During the four months that I have had the joy of serving 
you through the pulpit and in pastoral visitation, I have not 
only received from you multiplied evidences of your good-will 
and affection, but I have had the opportunity of seeing what 
your greatest needs are. In the kindest way to-day I stress 
your chief weakness—lack of unity, the absence of cohesion. 
In many ways unity can be promoted—loyalty to this church, 
loyalty to the denomination to which the church belongs, ap- 
preciation of the meaning and value of a liberal Christian church 
here and everywhere, with its inclusive fellowship, and, su- 
premely, devotion to our common Master. 
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“Not only by death and by removal to other localities has 
this church sustained severe losses, but also by the fading interest 
of many who absent themselves from our services, and who fail 
to accord the church the financial support it deserves and must 
have. 

“Some will say that unemployment and other results of the 
prevalent economic condition explain it all. Not quite. When 
“Tarzan, the Ape Man,” was here at the Olympia on a recent 
Sunday afternoon, I saw a double line of people extending forty 
feet to the right and to the left of the entrance, each waiting to 
get a ticket which cost probably not less than twenty-five cents. 
Through the church school, the other organizations affiliated with 
the church, the services of the Lord’s day, and the fellowship that 
the church to some degree provides, is not the church proving its 
worth to non-givers-as well as to its supporters? Is it worth 
anything to New Bedford to have in it a Universalist church, 
liberal but vital, a church that in its fellowship asks no question 
of its pastor or member whether he is a Trinitarian or a Uni- 
tarian, but offers its fellowship to all who accept the universal 
Fatherhood of God, and who seek to realize the brotherhood of 
men in the relationships of daily living? 

“At my request a list of ninety-five families and individuals, 
Universalist people, in New Bedford, was handed me. Upon 
nearly every family I have called; and in every instance I have 
been cordially received. I found some discouragement, and some 
faint hope, as well as fine purpose to sustain the church. I am 
sure that if out of the ninety-five possible givers, seventy-five 
real givers can be found who will help this church financially, the 
church can be maintained. Otherwise discouragement will settle 
upon the noble group of faithful people who have worked and 
given to its support most generously, and the church will be in 
danger of death. 

“Small as the denomination is, in the present state of re- 
ligious opinion and practise, the Universalist Church in our 
country has a genuine opportunity for both growth and service. 
Will it rise to its opportunity? That depends upon Universalists 
in New Bedford and elsewhere in our land, which is filled with 
nominal church members. If Universalists will cast off the in- 
feriority complex, gird up their ecclesiastical loins with new 
purpose, and, instead of getting ready to die or merge with some 
other denomination, will present the gospel of the Master with 
its holy hope of ultimate moral victory for all mankind, it will 
succeed and it will grow. Defeat for this or any other church 
similarly situated is unnecessary. Delay, however, in rallying 
with loyalty and aggressive purpose will be fatal. With this 
church, ‘now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ ”’ 

Se er 


AS A DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 


The Plain Dealer presents Dilworth Lupton: 

Because if you ask ten Clevelanders to name one of the city’s 
“leading liberals’ five or six will say, ‘“Mr. Lupton;” because, 
in the thirteen years he has been minister of the First Unitarian 
Church and earning this reputation for free speech and thought, 
his congregation has more then doubled; and because he will 
disagree with you about anything under the sun and yet fight 
for your right to express your opinion. 

Because he was an army chaplain in the World War and 
yet has painful doubts as to the right of wars; because he hates 
the regimenting cruelty and cynicism of Red Communism, and 
yet urgently wants the world to give Russia a chance to show 
what she can do; because, having once been a steel salesman he 
refuses to tilt with the windmills of business practises, and yet 
feels that he knows that only decency and honesty will bring 
business through its greatest present dilemma; because he would 
like to see some good, rugged liberals get some footholds in 
present-day politics; and because, when he realized he was dis- 
appointed with prohibition, he said so and called for its reforma- 
tion. 

Because he has no use for the blind worship of creeds, but 
believes that progress must come from learning and taking all 
the good that everything, however new, futile, or deplorable, 
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may be proved to contain; because if he were a universal despot 
he would try to force every human to think and to look for les- 
sons that brush against us every day; because some years ago he 
warned a near-by university against accepting 2 millionaire’s 
gift of a chair in baking provided the course was taught with 
restrictions as to the doctrine of property rights; and because his 
ideal of the church of Christianity is that it shall “open its win- 
dows to the rising sun and face the truth.”’—The Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE PAINFULLY TRUTHFUL 


“T have received your book,’’ wrote Lord Beaconsfield to an 
obnoxious author, “and I will lose no time in reading it.” 

The above is a model of 2 veracious statement that is at the 
same time tactful; and the essence of the tactfulness is the am- 
biguity. 

Of course, most of us lie without a qualm; some on principle, 
like the Mohammedans, who consider it definitely wrong to be 
caught telling the truth to a Christian. But there are others, 
literalists—one is always bumping into them—who insist on tell- 
ing nothing but the truth, and are generally mighty disagreeable 
people to have as friends. 

For the use of such, and in the hope that it will make 
them slightly less poisonous, we submit the following equivocal 
remarks: 

To a lady: “‘You’re as pretty as you can be.”’ 

Rejected suitor, congratulating his successor: ‘“‘Some people 
have all the luck.” ; 

Cautious bachelor, to fond parents: “That’s some baby.” 

“Thank you, Doctor, for that sermon this morning. It 
was so restful.” 

To the loquacious relative: “I can’t tell you how much I 
enjoyed your visit,”’ 

For the bread-and-butter letter: “You don’t know how 
much I appreciate your kindness.’’—Pen and Ink. 

* * * 
KINSHIP 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


The breath of June is in the air, 

Amid my rhododendrons fair 

I stroll in silent ecstasy. 

The blossoms of my locust tree 

Outpour their fragrance from the height 
And fill me with a calm delight. 


From flowery mead and mountain-side, 
From solemn pine-lands balm distilling, 
From sun-lit marsh-lands love songs trilling, 
From orange groves with rapture thrilling, 
Rises 2 Joyous choral tide. 

A song of dreaming greets mine ear. 

What is this melody I hear? 

It is the voice of untold flowers 

Rising from Earth’s myriad bowers. 


Moving adown my love-enchanted grove, 
A vision clamoring for utterance strove. 
Each glory-laden bush began to speak 

As I approached, as if its soul did seek 
Communion with my own, as it were kin 
Tomy immortal spirit, and would win 
Some recognition of fraternity 

Between its mystic brotherhood and me. 


There is 2 wonder of the Oversoul, 

An evolution of the mighty whole 

Embracing in its vast, far-reaching span 

All forms of life, from daisy unto Man; 

All things from lower life to higher led— 

Almighty Love, majestic, moving on ahead. 
June 5, 19382. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE ARTICLE BY DR. ADAMS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since it is the expense of printing which prevents our having 
for distribution copies of Dr. Adams’ article, “A Man’s Right to 
a Job,’ I suggest that twenty persons write to the Publishing 
House that each one of the twenty will pay one-twentieth of the 
cost of an edition in the low-cost form in which our pamphlets 
are usually issued. I am one. 

; Sheldon Shepard. 


Los Angeles, California. 
x * 


MOSTLY RANTING AND RAVING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much impressed by Mr. Bradley’s frank avowal of 
the principle that we should give the public what it takes best. 
It seems to me that the Universalist Church has been trying to 
do a good deal of that and that he.is objecting to any departures 
from that rule. Perhaps he would have our divinity students 
take a course under ‘‘Aimee”’ and “Billy.” 

He insists that people do not pay attention to the meaning 
of the words. What an indictment of our churches! Was that 
why young folks at church socials a few years ago were taught to 
sing, “Johnnie get your gun, shoot the Hun?” Since that some 
of them have been taking their guns and shooting more than 
Huns. Has the cynicism of youth no relationship to the empti- 
ness of words heard in church? 

He seems to attach little importance to St. Paul’s, ‘I will 
sing with the spirit and with the understanding also.” He 
thinks highly of the hymn, 

“The Son of God goes forth to war 
A kingly crown to gain,” 
a hymn which, as Dr. C. W. Eliot used to say, is militaristic in 
its wording and begins with the statement of a most ignoble pur- 
pose. 


that Universalism is not intellectually respectable because it has 
not been intellectually honest; that it has been merely Orthodoxy 
with the hell-fire left out and all the sloppiness leftin. That in- 
dictment seems to me to contain a great deal of truth. It has 
been far too willing to sacrifice the devotion of the thoughtful 
for the admiration of the more numerous thoughtless, and has 
lost both. It has been greatly afflicted with an inferiority com- 
plex and a consequent costly craving for cathedrals and mil- 
lionaires and “the grand-stand.”’ It has very frequently been 
ill-advised in its opportunism, and, with indecent haste, it always 
canonizes the worldly successful in its ranks. It has been far 
more anxious to do something spectacularly successful than to 
serve humanity. It has been strangely blind to any opportunity 
for religious work among the needy foreigners in the United 
States, but, with a wealth of empty sentimentalism, it maintains 
a mission in Japan. 

The letter from X. Y. denouncing your very mild editorial 
regarding the Mooney case is indicative of the dry rot which is 
eating the heart out of organized religious liberalism, and which 
has no consciousness of the essential irreligiousness of the preva- 
lent way of living which has brought the world to the verge of 
chaos. X. Y.’s letter ignores the notorious corruption of our 
courts, and especially of Californian administration of law. He 
exalts the word of a corporation politician who managed to get 
himself elected judge. He also ignores something of far greater 
significance to us all in these times, and that is the fact that the 
state which has had the greatest material benefits has become 
the state that has been the most debauched by political corrup- 
tion and conscienceless go-getters, and is the happiest hunting- 
ground for all sorts of charlatans and humbugs. And Cali- 
fornia’s Supreme Court! Over against it we may place those 
honorable men of the Bench who were responsible for the Dreyfus 
disgrace; and nobody dared impugn their honor. _ But he chooses 


It has recently been said by some of our younger ministers 


to ignore the fact that the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopzl 
diocese of San Francisco has declared his conviction that Mooney 
is innocent, as has Archbishop Hanna of the Roman Catholic 
diocese; that the ten surviving members of the jury that con- 
victed him have said the same thing; and that the judge who 
sentenced him declares that the trial was a disgrace to his court. 
Over on the other side is the entire gang of millionaire criminals 
who have never forgiven Hiram Johnson for the time in which he 
fought them. By so doing he proved himself to be not alto- 
gether safe. But for that mark against him he could have oc- 
cupied the place now held by Herbert Hoover. 

More significant was the trial of Mooney conducted in this 
city by the law faculty of the Oregon State University in which 
the faculty unanimously declared Mooney innocent. After- 
wards I heard Dean Carpenter, the head of the school, declare in 
an address in the local Congregational church that there was not 
a shadow of evidence to indicate the guilt of either Mooney or 
Billings, and that address brought a unanimous message of sym- 
pathy to the prisoners. 

On this and every other great public issue the Church, while 
usually moral in little personal affairs, has been on the side of 
the wrong when clothed with power. There have been numerous 
honorable exceptions, it is true, but those exceptions have usually 
had to pay dearly for their dissent. The organized plunder of 
humanity has always had the blessing of the church as a whole. 
It has sung the beatitudes of Jesus, but, as Mr. Bradley says, 
the multitude has learned to pay no attention to the words. 

It now ‘ ppears that its great day of reckoning is at hand. 
Perhaps this is the opportunity of the rebel minority to save re- 
ligion from being wiped out as a mere opiate of the people. 

Ernest W. Whitesmith. 

Eugene, Oregon. 

Just how honest is it to put into the mouth of a respected 


minister like Asa M. Bradley sentiments that he would disavow 
utterly? Just how liberal is it to damn an entire fellowship of 


‘Christian people because of the opinions of a few? 


The Editor. 


* * 


DR. WORCESTER AND CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the review of Dr. Elwood Worcester’s exceedingly in- 
teresting autobiography in the May 21 issue of your periodical, 
reference was made to Dr. Worcester’s statement that he could 
find no evidence of Christian Science relief work during the 
period when the Emmanuel Church of Boston was spending a 


liberal sum for relief of sufferers from the Chelsea fire of 1908. 


Dr. Worcester states, in this connection, that he does not wish 
to do Christian Scientists an injustice, and I am sure that you 
and your reviewer feel likewise. 

Christian Scientists have contributed to relief work in many 
public disasters so inconspicuously that they have not been given 
credit by some observers. One is reminded, in this connection, 
of the statement of Dr. Lyman P. Lowell, rector of St. Margaret’s 
Church in New York City: ‘“‘The interest taken by Christian 
Scientists in other lands, other folds, and in all who need, is of 
the Scriptural type. They are averse to making the left hand 
acquainted with what the right hand does!”” (Mary Baker 
Eddy: A Life-Size Portrait, p. 281.) 

By turning back to the newspaper reports of the relief work 
following the Chelsea fire, references may readily be found to 
contributions of Christian Scientists. For instance: An article 
inthe Boston Transcript of April 16, 1908, headed ‘‘Churech Work 
Effective,” begins with the statement: ‘The Chelsea Christian 
Science Church, backed by the Mother Church, whose first reader, 
William D. McCrackan, has given assurances of all necessary 
support, is actively engaged in relief work both among its own 
people who have lost their homes and for others.’ The Boston 
Daily Globe of the same date, in reporting “Other Contribu- 
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tions,” listed four Christian Science Churches for substantial 
amounts. The Boston American of April 21 carried an article 
headed “Mrs. Eddy Aids Newton Fund for Chelsea Victims.” 
An interesting incident of contributions by Christian Scientists 
was an early contribution by telegraph from a Christian Science 
Church in San Francisco which had been through a similar 
experience. 

Dr. Worcester’s statement that he found a booth managed 
by Christian Scientists “for the sale of their books” indicates 
simply that he did not appreciate the purpose of the booth, 
which he must have observed casually. Such booths, as well as 
Christian Science Reading Rooms (regularly maintained by all 
Churches of Christ, Scientist), are not maintained at a profit, 
but for the benefit of those ready to accept the encouraging and 
healing message of Christian Science, which is available to all 
through the authorized and approved literature of the Christian 
Science Mother Church organization. 

Mrs. Eddy taught, “‘The vital part, the heart and soul of 
Christian Science, is Love’’ (Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, page 113), and her followers realize that they can not 
progress individually or promote Christian Science except as 
they are actuated by loving motives. 

C. Augustus Norwood, 
Committee on Pubdlication First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


CLAMORING FOR A NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why all this clamor for a name? Why not let us write 
anonymously or over initials? What does a name at the end 
of a communication profit us, what does it signify? Few of us 
are so well known that our names produce any reaction in a 
reader. True, there are names that call up visions of achieve- 
ment. Itis also true that many lowly folk bear illustrious names, 
and should they sign them to their humble efforts they would fall 
under suspicion of trying to profit from the work of others. 

They accuse us of trying to hide our identity behind initials. 
Vanity of vanities, to hide what is already obscure! 

We like best that each sign his work in his own way—his 
own name, a pen name, an initial or no name at all, and we are 
glad our fathers permitted and accepted anonymous writings, 
for they furnish some of the rarest gems in our literature. 

UeGs 
<eare 


“DICK”? McLAUGHLIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is Dick McLaughlin dead? Will his voice be heard no more 
in Convention debate? Will he never again, with a twinkle in 
his eye, lead groups of midnight debaters into endless discussion? 

It was my privilege to be Mac’s room-mate one year when 
we were both students at St. Lawrence University. Thus was I 

' permitted to know him intimately. Then I formed an attach- 
ment to him which survived the years. With what high hopes 
he prepared himself for the ministry! How he rejoiced in the 

- completion of the new church at Hartford, seeing in it an oppor- 
tunity to minister to his people! How he loved his family! Ina 
letter to me he once wrote: ‘“We are a happy family. Afraid 
I’d not find life the great thing it is were it not for our home 

circle.” 

| In thesame letter he told me about the sermons which he was 

preaching. He said: “I don’t preach much about—or from— 
books any more. Mostly the simple great truths—unfoldment 
of Bible passages—with the use of a poem now and then, or il- 
lustration from .... Emerson, Plato, etc. This is another 

_ way of saying that I think the modern pulpit a very special field. 
If I have an aim it is along the line of inspiring a reverence for 

one’s own life, loyalty to the highest interests of others, con- 
fidence, courage, faith, trust in Infinite Love, and that’s the 
genera) trend of my thought.”’ : 

When one thinks of young men going out of this life just in 

their prime, just when they have reached the place where they 
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are ready to do bigger things, one is compelled to believe that 
there must be another life beyond this. Else, why is the uni- 
verse so careful to train and prepare? 

Harold H. Niles. 

Denver, Colorado. 

* * 
DISCUSSES KENT AND SUMMERBELL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of May 28, Gordon Kent tells us to “Make the 
Gods Come True.” Mr. Kent has shown us some helpful visions, 
yet ever his horizon seems to reflect a mirage showing man 
magnified and glorified. 

In the same issue of the Leader, Dr. Summerbell tells us to 
look beyond the veil of this mirage and behold a vision of some- 
thing greater than man, and seems to say, “No need to make the 
Gods come true, they have been true from the beginning.” 

We are in sympathy with much that Mr. Kent says. We 
find man looks to God in vain for material help, we have never 
found God interested in man’s affairs, either to supply his wants 
or to relieve his suffering, yet we are convinced that Light does 
shine through the veil of mystery that surrounds us. 

And, Mr. Editor, have you not another old Leader you can 
sent to J. H. B.? 

A.B. 


* * 


A DIFFERENCE IN DEFINITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of May 21, Gordon Kent takes ‘the Theist of 
Pennsylvania to task for conceding too much to the Humonist 
and refusing to go the whole way and bow God off the stage al- 
together. 

It appears that the difference is a matter more of emphasis, 
or definition, or a combination of both, than of actual statement 
of fact, so far as we can call correlated ideas facts. 

One definition of intervention appears to mean a breaking 
through a set system of living by some force or factor from 
without, which force or factor, having no regular and normal 
relation with the organism in its set system of life, would then be 
extra natural. It might be viewed as supernatural, or even un- 
natural. That notion appears to be Mr. Kent’s idea of inter- 
vention. If therefore he conceives the supposed relationship 
between man and God to be of that nature, he is not using the 
same ideology as the Theist uses. 

Then in an article that appeared in the issue of the Leader 
of May 28, “‘Make the Gods Come True,” he takes the position 
that our ideology concerning God and Heaven and Immortality 
hinges on nothing more substantial than our wishful thinking, 
our imagination, our dreams and hopes on wing. He might be 
persuaded to believe even in that as a fact of significance. Can we 
ignore such a trait of the human mind? He concedes that the 
myths of old have vaiue, and that our ministers have the right 
to tell us to go out and realize our ideas, make them come true. 
“We have the power of the gods.’”’ All we need to do is will to 
be “gods.”” And there is an immense amount of truth in his 
exhortation. Now, then, is that striving to realize our imag- 
inings a part of our natural endowment? » Is there nothing real 
in it? Are we deluded in our adventuring into the realm of ideas 
and ideals? If there be no God, no heaven, no immortality, 
then we are of all men the most to be pitied, as Paul argued cen- 
turies ago. If there is nothing in all this but vanity, what be- 
comes of the moral imperative, that we ought to rise to heights 
sublime? And if an imperative may be annulled at any time 
how can it be binding for a moment in time? 

Then again, by the same token, Mr. Kent’s idea of the nat- 
ural seems to be very limited in scope. Why is it deemed in- 
credible if we naturally live and move and have our being in God? 
Every moment of our lives, conscious and unconscious, our bodies 
go on functioning in accord with some animating principle which 
we have not yet fully understood. But we know that it js by 
this same principle that repairs are made in our wounds and 
healing is carried on till that process is ended by the spirit taking 
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itself out of the body. We may chop off a hand and the real 
person has not suffered. The body is impaired alone. The 
instrument has been limited in its possibilities, but the real ego 
remains. We may amputate both hands, both feet, and even 
remove other portions of the physical, but the real I or ego, the 
real individual, is still keeping the watchfires of the organism 
functioning. That is all as natural as can be. The whole ani- 
mol creation is sustained by the same principle. May we not 
naturally have our moral, our intellectual and religious wishful 
thinking,.if that is what our humanist brethren so insist is the 
fundamental fact of our existence, sustained by some spirit 
analogous to that which sustains our individual bodies? Is there 
not as good reason to postulate a God to give coherence to our 
thinking and hoping, as to postulate a spirit that gives rationality 
to our animal existence? By the very necessity of thought, we 
have to have a datum line. We can not think of any event 
without thinking of it in the phraseology of cause and effect. 
What is there in the physical universe to give such a fact ration- 
ality? It is up to the humanist to prove that it is impossible 
to be 2 consistent theist. 
Charles E. Petty. 
Hop Bottom, Pa. 


* * 


FROM A CHURCH ORGANIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We seem to have heard from some of our ministers regarding 
our Hymnals, but as yet we have read nothing from a church 
organist. I have been a church organist off and on for a number 
of years, and now feel constrained to “pipe” up 2 bit. 

The minister with whom I have been associated during my 
service as organist has always aimed to preach libéral sermons 
suitable for a liberal church. I have aimed to aid him by se- 
lecting hymns which would conform with his sermons. Has it 
been an eesy task? It has not. But when 1 protest against 
the medieval hymns which are in our so-called liberal hymn books, 
I am told, “Oh well, people do not think about the words, they 
only think about the music,” which makes me blush for their 
intelligence. However, if this is so I would suggest for the benefit 
of those who are laudably concerned in compiling a new hymn 
book, that they select only singable tunes, using Tum-i-tum-tum 
or La-la-la, for the words. 

I could also write a book of explosives against the anthems 
which we are obliged to use, because there is such a dearth of 
liberal anthems, but ‘“‘nuf sed.” I might add, also, that our re- 
sponsive services are much more consistent for old-fashioned 
orthodoxy than for progressive liberals, as we claim to be. I was 
brought up a Universalist and as such was taught that God was 
not a Father for Jacob and Isaac only, but a Father of all man- 
kind. 

J. H. Latham. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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PREACHERS, EDITORS AND THE GOLDEN CALF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article “Competitors of the Religious Press,” by E. H. 
Lalone, first given to the annual meeting of the Council of the 
Religious Press, is most interesting, instructive, and gives a 
practical suggestion, viz., for a syndicate to be formed to buy up 
all the writings of such big guns as Fosdick, Sockman, Fort New- 
ton, and Dean Inge, so that they will not sell their stuff to com- 
petitors of the religious press and indirectly sink the church 
papers by competition. 

This gives me an opportunity to comment on something of 
which I and many others have thought for a long while, but which 
for obvious reasons it is not safe to speak of out loud. — It is this: 
Why should the men who make thousands for preaching the 
gospel make an immense amount for their privy purses by writ- 
ing, lecturing, and using their talents to make additional sums, 
expecting the rest of us to pay from our scanty earnings princely 
tips? I for one challenge the present system of some men mak- 
ing $25,000 a year, and exhorting the rest of us, some of whom 
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scarcely make $1,200 per year, to give with a cheerful heart, and || 
trust God. Talk about brotherly love! i 
If we commoners should support the religious press, and I || 
believe we should, why could not Fosdick, Sockman, Fort New- |) 
ton and Dean Inge? The truth is that economic greed is meni- |) 
fest among the leaders of the clergy as well as the whole of so- || 
ciety to-day. And these leading clerics often take two or three i} 
positions, keeping other well qualified men from giving their ||| 
lives to the ministry. I refer to deans, theological professors, 
religious editors, highly paid ministers of all denominations with 
which I am acquainted. Every well informed man knows that ||| 
I am writing the truth, but most of us are too polite to say so, || 
and as a result of this disease of money itch our general cause ||| 
languishes, our country is full of graft of all kinds, our churches } 
are composed often of the simple lambs of the community, and|| 
our religious leaders go wherever the dollar calls. Great endowed || 
churches in the settled parts of the community, where they arell 
little needed, pile up endowments, and the missionary work stope| 
first in foreign and domestic fields. Do we not see the reason? 
It is because we have worshiped the Golden Calf, which should be 
our national emblem; should it not also be on our Doctors’! 
| 

| 


gowns? 
Carlyle Summerbell. 

ep) Lk 
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To the Editor of the Leader: 
During the four years that it has been my privilege to have 
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UNIVERSALISTS BUILD FAITH | 
. 
the direction of the musical ministry of the Universalist Nationa il: 
Memorial Church, there has never been a time when I have heard| i 
a word from the minister or any member of the congregation] 
which would hurt the faith or sensibilities of others who came i 
there to worship. In the issue of June 11 of the Christian Leade 
you have given space to the writing of one who attempts to ridi-+ i 
cule the simplest and most direct prayer, the “‘two thousand-year 
old Lord’s Prayer,” expression of a spirit of devotion which has3/ 
withstood the changes and yet remained to be called, by one off) 
the world’s best known English scholars, an outstanding example] 
of literature. 
of “living words” this person would substitute, as it is at least}) 
only ethical that something better be suggested when the criti | 
essays to tear down. H 
Albert W. Harned, | 
Washington, D.C. 
Sear 3 | 
| 


HELP MAKE WORK FOR MINISTERS | 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are many ministers who, through no fault of their) 
own, are without pastorates. Some of these men, with hea | 
family responsibilities, have given of their best to the work o | 
the gospel ministry. In view of the widespread unemploymen ) 
affecting practically all our major Protestant communions, | 
would suggest that theological professors and denominationa i 
leaders refrain from acting as pulpit supplies for pay, and that] 
those of us in the pastorate see that every opportunity is give -|| 
our unemployed brothers to do some preaching during thell 
summer vacation months. |) 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do y | 
even so to them.” 


A. Ritchie Low. 


x * 
LIKES AND DISLIKES MR. RHEINER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
May one say to Mr. Conard Rheiner that one likes ver | 

much the literary way he says things, but one dislikes very muc 
the things he says? 

If Mr. Mooney should get loose to teach 

The people to use his sort of speech, 

The tone of it would spell disaster to us. 

To be sure, 2 bomb or two would open up a wider view, 

But we would miss what had been blown up in the breach. 

He C2Cz 
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What Is a Philosopher Like? 


McTaggart. A Memoir. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


The Cambridge philosopher whose par- 
ents put him under the handicap of the 
name John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart 
was a profound student of metaphysics, 
notable in a group containing such men as 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, and he 
was a writer whose works call for concen- 
tration and eagerness in the search for 
understanding of the ultimate truths. 
But he was a man, though a somewhat 
strange one. He was quite a striking figure 
in Cambridge, with his crab-like walk and 
unusual face. Most people, even among 
those who came under his influence 
philosophically, found it hard to know him 
personally, but his close friends treasured 
him, knew his ardor and fineness, and 
mourned his loss. One of them, himself a 
writer of distinction, G. Lowes Dickinson, 
writes an interesting memoir with the 
help of two others who knew McTaggart 
well. A motto for his life would be those 
words used of him somewhere in the book, 
“His pilgrimage through life was directed 
from the beginning to the end by the twin 
stars of truth and love.”’ 

The paradox of MeTaggart’s philosophy 
of religion is that he believed in immor- 
t.lity but did not believe in God. Early 
associations gave him a positive dislike 
for the idea of God. But this must be 
modified by the statement that he had 
profound mystical experiences and under- 
stood such experience when it came to 
others. He refused to attach to these ex- 
periences a theistic meaning, but he said 
that only one experience was higher, the 
love of one person for another. If the 
love for one person could be felt as the 
clearest clue to, or better still be felt as, 
‘what did sum up the whole Universe,”’ 
that would be “the culmination of all 
things.”’ This highest reach of mystical 
understanding of love did not come to 
him, but he wished it might. 

McTaggart held and vigorously ex- 
pressed what may be called jingo opinions 
on the British Empire. This arose from 
a curiously strong sense of ‘“‘loyalty” 
which he felt first and throughout his life 
for his school, then for Cambridge, then 
for Great Britain (excluding Ireland!), 
then for New Zealand (where he had rela- 
tives whom he visited for extended periods) 
and then for all other p rts of the Empire. 
With the Tory idea thet humanity owes its 
best treasures to British domination of a 
large part of the earth, he combined lib- 
eralism in many issues. One wonders 
whether, like so many boys brought up in 
the old schools of England, he was not 
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early indoctrinated and content to retain, 
unexamined, ideas or feelings which were 
wholly inconsistent with his critical powers 
as a philosopher. 

Those who have read McTaggart’s 
brilliant books on various aspects of 
Hegelian philosophy, his “Some Dogmas 
of Religion,’’ and his last work, ‘‘The Na- 
ture of Existence,”’ will be happy to have 
access to this little book, through the pages 
of which they may glimpse the personality 
of the man who wrote as lucidly as any 
one in our time on subjects which only 
the bravest ever dare even to think about. 

S. 


* * 


Lowell Lectures 


Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive 
Religion. By R. R. Marett. (Mac- 
millan. $3.00.) y 


Dr. Marett, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, gave the Lowell Lectures in 1930 
and expanded them into the Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1931-32. He has long made 
primitive religion a special study, and he 
has the advantage that he approaches the 
subject as an anthropologist and not with 
the prepossessions of a theologian intent 
to prove a theory which in turn will work 
into the hands of his dogma. 

In a certain college, not long ago, an 
examination paper containing a long list 
of questions to be answered in two hours 
included one question of which only a 
portion was worded thus: “‘Write a note 
on primitive religion.”” Any student who 
attempted, and even more any who thought 
he succeeded in meeting this absurd test, 
ought to read such a book as this. He will 
discover that primitive religion is not a 
phenomenon to be dismissed in a few vague 
generalities. 

Dr. Marett studies the early attempts 
ot mankind to bring control into conduct 
by religion. He finds the essence of re- 
ligion in the feeling of hope, so that a re- 
ligion is to be judged as efficacious or futile 
according as it does or does not induce a 
hopeful attitude to life. Does it or does 
it not help the individual to live, to affirm 
the worth-whileness of life? If it does 
help, is it through changing the thinking, 
or modifying the feeling, or stimulating 
action? 

In primitive life thinking is relatively 
poor; action which has any bearing on re- 
ligion is itself dependent on a prior feeling 
that there is some higher power ready to 
aid those who are in the right state. With 
this starting point, Dr. Marett explores 
the experiences of primitive men in a very 
illuminating way, especially fear, lust, 
cruelty, faith, conscience, curiosity and 
charity. 

As we follow the author’s interpreta- 
tions, written in a very readable style, we 
recognize more and more clearly that 


primitive religion, if not good or bad from 
our modern point of view, but neutral 
(in the sense that it may lead men into 
either good or bad conduct from our point 
of view), is characterized by something 
“germinal, undeveloped, undeclared.” 
“The promise is there, though latent. 
The tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
may as yet be fruitless; but it is in bud.” 
To trace the beginnings of the moraliza- 
tion of religion is the task the author pre- 
scribed to himself, and most interestingly 
he carried it out in this study of the fur- 
thering of morality by the stimulation of 
appropriate emotions. 
* * 


The Ministers’ Reading 


The Uses of Literature in the Pulpit. 
By Oswald W. S. McCall. (Harper. 
$1.50.) 


Dr. McCall, an Australian preacher who 
was called to the pulpit of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, several years ago and has had a 
very successful ministry there, tells other 
preachers, and especially apprentice preach- 
ers, how their knowledge of literature can 
make their pulpit work more effective. 
He discusses the qualities of different types 
of literature and what they contribute to 
the minister’s own understanding of life 
as well as to his mode of utterance. 

The book is chatty and not very co- 
herently worked out, but it is full of sug- 
gestion and evidently inspired by a real 
appreciation of literature for its own sake. 
Especially important is the feeling Dr. 
McCall conveys, that what ministers read 
makes a vast difference in their capacity 
to minister to others, quite apart from the 
merely illustrative use that they may 


make of their reading. 
Ge 


Synopsis of the Gospels 
A Syllabus and Synopsis of the First 
Three Gospels. By Walter E. Bundy. 
(Bobbs Merrill. $3.00.) 


Those who have used Huck’s Synopsis, 
or the older volumes curiously called 
Harmonies, must often have wished that 
some one fully informed regarding the 
results of modern scholarship would pre- 
pare just such a volume as that now of- 
fered by Dr. Bundy, professor of English 
Bible in De Pauw University. 

First comes a syllabus, outlining the 
textual material and arranging it under 
general headings; in this parallels, doub- 
lets, and extra-synoptic references are 
listed plainly. Part two gives the text of 
the gospels to fill out this established out- 
line, and here the references are most 
complete, very well arranged and distin- 
guished by typographical variety. Instead 
of arbitrarily taking one gospel as providing 
the best order of events, or still more ar- 
bitrarily working out a logical order, and 
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then rearranging the gospels to provide 
parallels, each passage of the three gospels 
appears in its natural order in its own 
column; this involves repetition, but it 
serves to bring out the differences in dis- 
position which the Synoptists have made 
in the case of a given piece of tradition, 
and it also respects the fact that the con- 
text of the various sayings is thus preserved. 

This will, we feel sure, soon become the 
standard synopsis in English; ministers 
and students of the gospels will find it 
invaluable. 

*x OX 


Praying for a Legislature 


The Opening of the House. By Abbot 
Peterson. (Beacon Press. $1.10.) 
Rev. Abbot Peterson has been chaplain 

of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 

sentatives for three years. Some of the 
prayers he has offered in the course of his 
duty are here collected, with a foreword 
by the Speaker of the House and a list of 
the chaplains since 1780, when the State 

Constitution was adopted. Several prayers 

are for special occasions, while others are 

such as might well open any day’s business. 

All are marked by the directness and sim- 

plicity, clarity and spiritual balance, which 

would be expected by those who know 
their author. Taken together they ex- 
press finely the idealism which remains 
the foundation, though too often the hid- 
den foundation, of the political structure; 
add to the words the impressive voice and 
bearing of the chaplain and the result 
must be an unusual effectiveness in the 
exercises opening the House. 

* * 


A Message for Moral Chaos 


Christianity and the New World. By 

F. R. Barry. (Harper. $3.00.) 

Dr. Barry, an Oxford scholar, a chaplain 
to King George, and a canon of Liverpool, 
gave the substance of this book in the form 
of lectures at Union Theological Seminary 
last summer. During his visit to this 
country he spoke at a number of student 
conferences, and the appeal of his sincere, 
earnest, and scholarly personality was 
widely felt. In his book he offers his own 
answers to various pressing questions 
which disturb the Christian conscience. 
The attempt is to apply Christian belief 
to the formulation of Christian standards 
of conduct. The traditional Christian 
position acceptable to a well-informed 
theologian of the Anglican church is 
translated into principles of behavior 
appropriate to a changing world. 

Canon Barry’s answer, which he would 
be the last to say is his private answer, is 
one which frankly recognizes that “no 
mere traditionalism can help us,” and 
that ‘no moral system can approve itself 
to the free critical judgment of mankind 
which seems to deny, frustrate or im- 
poverish any essential needs of personali- 
ty.” So he seeks 2n ethic which is not 
endangered by changing experiences, which 
is so interwoven into the true pattern of 
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man’s life as to be able to grow as man’s 
self grows. There is, in other words, a 
metaphysic or a theology underlying ethic. 
Before we can say what is right conduct 
we must first be able to say what is man’s 
place and destiny within the universe. 

Goodness, for Canon Barry, implies 
some participation in supernatural values; 
it can never be adequately described in 
terms of duty or a “categorical impera- 
tive.’ It is the pursuit of something 
which eludes us as we approach it and 
therefore it is thwarted by a contradiction 
at the heart of our human nature. So the 
Christian’s life is always one of costly 
tension, a tension which only his religion 
can resolve, since in his religion (if he be- 
lieyes with Canon Barry) there is a meet- 
ing-point of this world and another, of 
human and divine. 

Steadily, with an almost remorseless 
logic, Dr. Barry builds up an ethical sys- 
tem which thus depends upon a prior be- 
lief in a supernatural Incarnation. It is 
all very sincere. But some readers will 
feel, as did some students who entered 
last year into vigorous discussion with 
Dr. Barry, that the ethical results dear to 
him can be reached without the founda- 
tion he prescribes as sonecessary, and that 
these results will not be the worse for the 
lack of the dogmatic basis. Any man 
holding the faith which Dr. Barry finds 
most congenial (or most true) and desir- 
ing to know how, in the light of that faith, 
he ought to act, will find a closely reasoned 
answer here to his need. Those who do 
not start from the same point will feel 
that they ought not to be called upon to 
traverse the same path to arrive at the 
not very original results. But, of course, 
we must recognize that without the super- 
natural basis some would feel that there 
could be no obligation in the ethical ideal. 
The students referred to and Dr. Barry 
parted without being able to reach a com- 
mon language. Dr. Barry and some of 
his readers will part in like manner. 

* * 


Bishop Brent’s Prayers 


Adventures in Prayer. Selected Prayers 
of Bishop Charles H. Brent. Edited by 
S.S. Drury. (Harper. $1.25.) 

The Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, 
long a close associate with Bishop Brent, 
has assembled prayers written by the 
bishop for various occasions. As we 
should expect, the note of social sym- 
pathy, international idealism, and strong 
personal faith is sounded on every page. 
Dr. Drury adds a few notes which throw 
light on the composition of the prayers. 
He shows how certain of the Bishop’s 
phrases “reverberated in his conscious- 
ness.”” Those accustomed to extempo- 
raneous prayer know what that means, 
and perhaps their congregations know 
even better. Sometimes the writing of 2 
prayer releases its 2uthor from bondage 
to phrases. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
writing prayers only perpetuates a habit. 
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But there is a freshness and reality about 
these written prayers that is really unusual. 
Is it because they are all real prayers, no 
word having been written unless and until 
it was a deep desire in the man’s heart? 
We suspect so. 

Many of the prayers, especially those 
prepared for use in the conduct of wor- 
ship, are given a liturgical conventionality 
by the closing phrases, but, as Dr. Drury 
points out, the ending “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” is not necessary either 
liturgically or theologically. “The ac- 
ceptable Christian prayer is that which 
Jesus Christ might pray or would ap- 
prove, not that which ends with a verbal 
formula.” Would that revisers of the 
Prayer Book had shared that conviction! 

The prayers for use in the recurring 
sacramental observances of his church 
bear the marks of Bishop Brent’s faith. 
(“I believe in the acute localization of 
God.”) But of universal interest and 
value are those which allow us to enter 
into the intimacy of his fine courage, his 
confidence in God, his deep sense of human 
solidarity. A prayer for “Primitive 
Peoples’’ is very striking and suggests the 
source of Bishop Brent’s leadership when 
he was bishop of the Philippines. ‘““Teach 
us who are tangled in the web of complex- 
ity, the value of simplicity as we view the 
contented, unembarrassed lives of the 
Igorots. . . . Promote and advance the 
dispensation of the Spirit throughout the 
wild tribes of the Archipelago.’ Igorots 
and Americans were evidently partners in 
a common enterprise, in the view of this 
man. One entitled Jubilate begins, “Lord, 
I, a tenant at will of this Thy great uni- 
verse, thank Thee, the good Householder, 
for the place of my habitation, its beauty, 
its fitness, its grandeur.”’ 

Not often do published prayers com- 
mend themselves so completely to the 
reader as an embodiment of spiritual ex- 
perience or communicate so freely to 
others the spirit which conceived them. 

ASE Bese 


* * 


That Reminds Me 


By J. Gilchrist Lawson. (Ray Long and 
R. R. Smith, Ine. $2.00.) 


“That Reminds Me’’ will prove a verit- 
able gold mine to public speakers—pro- 
vided too many of them do not buy it. 
Those who jump in quickly and get hold 
of this book will put it all over their com- 
rades in after dinner speaking. The book 
contains over a thousand humorous anec- 
dotes and one of the best things about it is 
that they are arranged by topics. They 
are culled mainly from American sources 
and fit the American case. 

* * 


Books Received 


Individual Work for Individuals. 
Henry C. Trumbull. 
Society. $1.00.) 

You Must Go Right On. By Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad. (Fleming Revell Co. $1.50.) 


By 
(American Tract 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SYRACUSE INVESTS IN SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 


Yes, there are churches that do not be- 
lieve in sending the young folk to the 
summer schools of religious education. 
Count on it—they don’t believe in their 
own future. Here’s a dandy line in the 
Syracuse church—the Men’s Club, or- 
ganized in February with sixty-six mem- 
bers, now has 100 members. On May 27, 
the club produced a fine entertainment 
and the profits of the event will be used to 
send two young folk of the church school 
to the Cornell Summer School on Religious 
Education. That’s providing for future 
teachers of the church school and placing 
first things first. Attorney Carmine Fazio 
is president of the Men’s Club. The 
church will be represented by six young 
women at this summer school.—From the 
Empire State Universalist. 

* * 


SUMMER READING 


Elections, economic depression, inter- 
national issues, and crime hold the center 
of attention to-day. These problems have 
to do with the very souls of men and of 
nations. They challenge the church and 
give it opportunity. They demend honest 
citizens who have knowledge and power of 
discrimination, who recognize that we can 
not have good economics without good 
ethics, who know what peace involves, 
and who desire to prevent crime. For the 
church and the person who would respond 
to the challenge and need, here are a few 
of several very excellent books that will 
help: 

“A Picture of America,’”’ Charles Cross, 
has pages of pictures to illustrate depres- 
sion and its causes and unemployment. 
George Soule has a book off the press en- 
titled ‘“‘A Planned Society.’”’ A  note- 
worthy book, said by Stuart Chase in the 
New York Herald-Tribune to be “the 
most lucid explanation of the present 
economic crisis, is ‘“Essays in Persuasion,” 
John Maynard Keynes. As a background 
for this book, for a vivid picture of con- 
ditions in Europe, and for an understand- 
ing of what peace involves, we recommend 
“Can Europe Keep the Peece?’’ Simonds. 
To discover how international we actually 
are and to find authoritative material on 
the Sino-Japanese situation and _ the 
Disarmament Conference, there are “A 
World Community,” John Herman Ran- 
dall, and ‘‘The United States in World 
Affairs, 1931,’’ Lippmann and Scroggs, 
published by the U. S. Commission on 
Foreign Affairs. As to the problem of 
crime prevention, it might be a good idea 
for the religious educator to read again 
“What Is Christian Education?’ George 
A. Coe, to find his duty, ‘Morals of To- 
morrow,” Ralph W. Sockman, to ponder 
Sockman’s definition of sin in terms of re- 
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* * 
* * 
* A PRAYER AT THE BEGIN- * 
bs NING OF VACATION z 
* 

* Thou who didst make the night 
* and the day, the years and the sea- 

* sons, give to us en appreciation of 
* these days that are at hand. Some 

* days we shall spend for dreams of 
* far things and times. But let us 
* not dream too long. 

~ Some days we shall exchange for 

* the possession of the knowledge of 
* persons and events that have had all 

* time for their background. We 
* shall walk about in their lives, go 
* with them on their journeys, rest in 

* their cottages, dine in their palaces, 

* follow them through high deeds and “ 
* achievements. We are glad for 
* books. We shall be different be- 
* cause of these persons who live 
* within these waiting pages. 

* Weshall give some days to friends, 

* old and new. Free us from the 
* selfishness of ill humor and too 
* much concern about ourselves. 

Se We thank thee for all cooling 
* water, for restful shade, and the 
* quietness of little roads and summer 

* paths, and for the great stretches of 

* freedom that lie ahead of us. Amen. 

* Abbie Graham. 

* 

* 
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fusal to develop one’s potential selfhood, 
and then “Twenty Thousand Years in 
Sing Sing” to see a little of where the 
prisoner’s hope and our duty to him lie. 
Edna P. Bruner, 
President Iowa Sunday School Association. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


(In her letter which accompanies this 
article Miss Bruner explains why she has 
selected these books. ‘‘Religion and re- 
ligious education to me involve the best of 
life, and to leave these great problems to 
some one else, or to chance, is to lose what 
we have.’’) 

* * 

TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
ATTEND THE G. S. S. A. 
CONVENTION 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 23-26 

Reasons 7, 8, 9, 10: 

The natural beauty of Ferry Beach it- 
self, plus the fine traditions which make 
the place beloved by all Universalists. 

The meeting of friend with friend; the 
making of new acquaintances; the con- 
tacts with other church school workers, 
with state and national leaders. 

The opportunity for expressing your 
belief in the worth-whileness of the G. S. 
Ss. A. program. Under Mrs. Galer’s 


leadership this part of our convention will 
become an act of service and devotion. 

The carrying home of new ideas, fresh 
points of view, a wider horizon and a 
deeper purpose. The conviction that the 
Christian Church, and particularly the 
Universalist Church, has a great work to 
perform. And finally, the satisfaction of 
knowing that in acting as a spiritual guide 
to childhood and youth you are a partner 
with God in the creating of a better world. 

* * 
MEMORIAL DAY AT INMAN’S 
CHAPEL 

No less than nine boys and girls at- 
tending the session of the Summer School 
at Inman’s Chapel, wrote us letters last 
week in which each one described the 
Memorial Day service. We are glad to 
share one of these letters with our readers; 

The Memorial Day Program was 
given at Inman’s Chapel, May 30, 19382, 
at nine o’clock. The program in the 
morning was given by the senior class. 
There was good attention given. We 
enjoyed the program. 

After our recreation at 10.30 we met 
again. The primary grades entertained 
us for a short period with their toy or- 
chestra. They then took their small flags 
and marched. The senior class gave a 
salute called “In Memoriam.’ After the 
short program, we took our flowers to the 
graveyard and decorated the graves. 

The weather was fine. We enjoyed the 
day and went home one-half hour early. 

Eunice Francis. 
* * 
A CLEAN SLATE 

If your church school treasurer is hold- 
ing offerings or contributions of any kind 
which are intended for the G. S. S. A. 
treasury will you see that they are sent 
on? Fiscal records for 1931-32 are closing 
for you as well as for us. Why not begin 
the year with all payments in? 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Ruth Griffin of the teaching staff 
of the Arlington, Mass., church school 
completed twenty-three years of perfect 
attendance on Children’s Day. At the 
annual meeting of this school board, at 
which Miss Yates was a guest, the budget 
for the coming year wes outlined in detail. 
This school is one of our best, and its 
teachers enthusiastic and _ enlightened. 
They are to have four representatives at 
the Ferry Beach Institute and one dele- 
gate at the national convention. 

Many reports of Children’s Day ser- 
vices together with church calendars have 
been received during the past three weeks. 
If your school had an outstanding program 
this year won’t you send us a copy for our 
files? We appreciate greatly such co- 
operation on the part of local schools. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


Misstona@iIncles: sommes oe $374.00 
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GZEROGKy Niountw Nis Cae eset 5.00 
63 Inman’s Chapel, N. C........ 5.00 
64°Greensboron Na Gr ere see 5.00 
G5PERC HINTON =n Camere ae erent acre 5.00 

$399.00 
Gifts from individuals .......... $245.00 
50 Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, To- 

VO AD ANS aceaeeeretrenc a tec 5 5.00 

$250.00 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 


In accordance with our usual policy, 
there will be no special W. N. M. A. page 
in the Leader during the months of July 
and August. There will be items of in- 
terest printed from time to time during 
the summer. The office at 176 Newbury 
Street will be open and any mail for mem- 
bers of the Executive Board sent to this 
office will be forwarded to the summer ad- 
dresses. 

* * 
RHODE ISLAND WOMEN PLEDGE 
SUPPORT 

The following resolutions were received 
from Miss Marion L. Gardiner, secretary 
of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Rhode Island: 

Whereas, our Association has unwaver- 
ing faith in the value of the work our 
National Association is doing in Japan 
and in North Carolina, and 

Whereas, we believe that we are facing 
a year of continued financial difficulties: 

Be it resolved: That we make every effort 
to raise and forward promptly the full 
amount of our quotas, in order that Rhode 
Island may do its pert to prevent the cur- 
tailment of expenses in these two depart- 
ments, and 

Be it further resolved: That for their 
assurance and encouregement, notice of 
the adoption of this resolution be sent to 
the president of the National Association 
by letter and to the Association in general 
by publication in the Missionary Bulletin 
and the Christian Leader. 

* * 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 


The Universalist Committee for the 
thirty-first Northfield Women’s Home 
Missionary Conference meeting July 5-12, 
and the twenty-ninth Foreign Missionary 
Conference July 12-20, is made up of the 
following workers: Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
10 Main Street, Pittsfield, Maine; Miss 
Alice G. Enbom and Miss Muriel Follans- 
bee, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, camp 
leaders. 

“The American Indians’? will be the 


topic for the Home Conference. Dean 
T. W. Graham of Oberlin will again have 
charge of the Bible Hour and lead the 
Forum. “Triumphent Living’ is the 
theme of the Foreign Conference. Dr. 
Oscar M. Buck, Madison, N. J., and Dr. 
Milton T. Stauffer, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will again conduct courses in Mission 
Fundamentals. 

Classes in the morning, recreation in the 
afternoon, and outdoor and auditorium 
services in the evening make up the regular 
program. A lerge number of young 
women live inexpensively in tents on the 
campus, and for this group special activi- 
ties are planned. Both conferences have 


these camps. 
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CAMP MURRAY AND CAMP 
CHEER Y 
In about ten days we shall be starting 
for East Northfield, because that is where 
we find Camp Murray. We wish we 
might convince many more of our young 
women of the value of this week in camp. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 

Wm. Wallace Rose, 
minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in 
Lynn, Mass., will con- 
duct the afternoon lec- 
tures in the Grove at 
the Young People’s 
Conference at Ferry 
Beach. His course is 
entitled ‘“‘Problems of 
Modern Religion,’? and on _ successive 
days he will treat the following subjects: 

1. Why Believe in a God? 

2. Has Men a Soul? 

3. Why Do People Suffer? 

4. What Has Science Done to Relig- 
ion? 

5. What Is Religion and Who Are Re- 
ligious? 


* * 


JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 


John Murray At- 
wood, Dean of the 
St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity Theological School 
at Canton, N. Y., will 
give a lecture course at 
the Young People’s 
Conference at Ferry 

Beach, July 10 to 16, 
on the topic, “Interpreting the Bible for 
Modern People.” It is requested that all 
Ferry Beachers be sure to put a Bible in the 
bag, when preparations are made for Ferry 
Beach. 
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Unless you have once been, it is difficult to 
understand what a satisfactory week this | 
is, for it is so well balanced with the grave | 
and the gay. As one of our girls once said, | 
we take pictures with our cameras and we ||| 
enjoy looking at them after we leave || 
Camp Murray, but the pictures we take }|| 
away in our hearts are the ones we value 1 
most, for they are lasting, and all through || 
our lives they count for something very } 
real. Can’t some one from your Guild or | 
your young women’s group enjoy this week || 
with us at Northfield, July 12 to 20? 
Write to your Camp Leader, Miss Muriel 
Follansbee, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
to-day. 

Then when we are saying good-by to the 
first long summer month of July, we turn 
our thoughts to Camp Cheery at Ferry 
Beach. We are looking forward to a 
wonderful week here this summer. The; 
girls who go to Camp Cheery can take }} 
advantage of some of the classes with the} 
older group of women and the ministers. || 
And there is plenty of time for all the rec-} 
reations we enjoy so much at a beach raul 
sort. Write to the Camp Cheery Leader, |} 
Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 Capen St., Med-} 
ford Hillside, Mass. 


| 
] 
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Dr. Atwood is in constant touch wit 
young people, and has been interested i 
the Y. P. C. U. for many years, once serv-+} 
ing as the national president. He has} 
been on the Conference faculty before 
but not for some years. 

Dr. Atwood is a man whose spirit is} 
intensely youthful and vigorously dy 
namic. He believes in hard work, andif 
hard play, and always he prizes intellectua 
keenness. Ferry Beachers will welcome} 
him back, not only as a strong facult 
member, but as a warm and _ helpful} 
friend. 


MODERN YOUNG PECOPLE 


Allis not well with modern young people} 
They know that better than many of the| 
sentimental leaders who declare that| 
“vouth is the hope of the world, of thé} 
church, and of Heaven.” 

Not long ago I was asked to speak to 4] 
group, and as I waited I leaned over to 4 
nice-looking chap beside me and saidjj 
“What do you think this crowd would lik | 
to hear?’’ Almost instantly he turne¢ 
and said: | 

“Something _ brief. 


Also, for good | 


church has to stand!” 
structed, almost squelched. 
platform with meekness and with fea 
in my soul!—From an article by Roy Al 
Burkhart, in the Christian Endeavor 
World. : 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


A Children’s Day 
service in which the 
church and _ school 
might worship togeth- 
er, giving recognition 
to the place of chil- 
dren under the church 
organization, was the 
aim of the service this year. The service 
followed the regular order used on, Sun- 
days, with certain adaptations. The 
school entered the church in the proces- 
sional, following after the choir and sitting 
in the front pews, Dr. Perkins and Miss 
Bonner, the superintendent, taking their 
places in the chancel. One change in the 
service was the use of a three-fold Scrip- 
ture lesson, using the passages particularly 
telling of Jesus’ relation to childhood: the 
prophecy of the coming of the Christ as 
a little babe, the dedication of the infant 
Jesus at the temple, and Jesus’ own bless- 
ing of little children. These were read by 
Dr. Perkins, each preceded by an explana- 
tory word by Miss Bonner. The readings 
gave the setting for the christening service 
which followed immediately, seven little 
children being presented. A simple, mov- 
ing prayer, written by the pastor for the 
service, had been printed on the program so 
that all were able to participate, reading 
together. The message of the day was a 
presentation of the work of the school. 
After a brief sketch of the curriculum in 
general by the superintendent, an example 
of what one class had studied was given 
in detail by Miss Miriam Uppercue of the 
intermediate department. This repre- 
sented the impressional work of the school. 
The expressional work was then outlined 
by Miss Bonner, listing the various G. S. 
S. A. projects and local charities about 
which the school learned and to which they 
sent money and other gifts. To show what 
some of the money was helping to do, a 
scene was given by a group of children 
representing a class in handwork at Miss 
Powell’s summer school. Dr. Perkins 
concluded the message by a short talk in 
which he told of the origin of Children’s 
Day, of Dr. Leonard, and of the implica- 
tions of the belief in the inherent possi- 
bilities for good in all children. As head 
of the church’s school the pastor presented 
to the children their certificates of promo- 
tion. Special recognition by the reading 
of their names at this time was given to 
eight children who had been present every 
Sunday during the school year. Of the 
morning offering, the loose collection, 
amounting to more than twenty dollars, 
was given for the work of the school. At 
the close of the service, the school, follow- 
ing the choir in the recessional, led the way 
down to the social hall where there was a 
church school exhibit that all were urged 
to inspect. This included samples of 


text books, class room work and the world 
friendship activities. In connection with 
two of the G. S. S. A. offerings there was 
an African village and a Chinese collection 
and puppet play of a Chinese legend which 
the children had arranged. This display 


was augmented by the splendid ‘‘curric- 
ulum posters” and two large charts used 
at the convention in Buffalo which the 
G. S. S. A. kindly loaned for the exhibit. 
The observance of the day was felt to be 
successful in its dignified, meaningful ser- 
vice which made both school and church 
more fully aware of each other. 


Rhode Island Letter 


Providence, First.— 
At the annual meeting 
of the Ladies’ Humane 
Society Mrs. J. Ev- 
erett Thayer was re- 
elected president, Mrs. 
Albert J. Niebels sec- 
retary and Mrs. Robert 
H. Rehm collector. The 
Clara Barton Guild has chosen the follow- 


ing officers: President, Mrs. Richard EK? 


Connett; vice-president, Mrs. Ernest Bad- 
ger; secretary, Miss Marion B. Gould; 
treasurer, Mrs. Chapin T. Arnold; col- 
lector, Mrs. James Morley. The Y. P. 
C. U. officers are: President, Robert H. 
Crowell; vice-president, Walter A. Oatley; 
secretary, Miss Dorothy Richards; treas- 
urer, Norman C. Mason. The annual 
meeting of the church organization known 
as the society was held in May. Mr. C.D. 
Skinner, the clerk, after several years faith- 
ful service, declined re-election and Henry 
F. Arnold was chosen to succeed him. 
John K. Fenner and RalphS, Anthony were 
re-elected trustees. The church recently 
lost by death Mrs. Irving S. Cook, wife of 
Dr. Irving Cook of Georgiaville. She 
united with this church in 1916 by transfer 
from the Georgiaville church, which passed 
out of existence. The officers of the 
Mission Circle have been re-elected for 
the coming year. May-basket favors pre- 
sented by Miss Edith Carpenter and a 
surprise birthday cake with candles in 
honor of Miss Anna Buffiinton were 
features of the annual meeting in May. * * 
Mediator, Providence. — The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Rhode Island was 
held at the Mediator the last of May. A 
fine program was offered and in the evening 
a pageant given. Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Foglesong left at the close of church, June 
26, for their annual vacation. * * East 
Providence.—Dr. Morgan E. Pease, who 
has served this church for the past four 
years, has presented his resignation, to 
take effect June 30. Dr. Pease has been 
the preacher and has been assisted by a 
religious work director, but his time has 
been given mainly to his profession. He 
is a strong preacher and has built up the 
church and been a great help to the de- 
nomination. At the annual Convention 
he was chosen vice-president. * * Paw- 
tucket.—Rev. Frederick S. Walker, who 
came to this church during the spring, 


was, with Mrs. Walker, tendered an in- 
formal reception in the vestry of the 
church on the evening of May 25. Charles 
H. Everett, president of the board of 
trustees, was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the reception. In the receiving 
line were Mr. and Mrs. Walker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Everett, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Church and Mr. and Mrs. George E. Cheek, 
Among the guests were Rev. William 
Couden of the First Church, Providence; 
Rey. John M. Foglesong of the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence; Dr. Morgan 
B. Pease of East Providence; Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, State Superintendent, from 
Harrisville; Leslie R. Sovocool, the pas- 
toral supply at Valley Falls, and Mr. 
Fred C. Carr, the secretary of the Con- 
vention, and Rev. Charles P: Hall of West 
Somerville, Mass., a past president of the 
Rhode Island Convention. The committee 
in charge included Mr. Everett, Mrs. 
Alexander Kennedy, Mrs. Myron Fish, 
Mrs. Lena White, Mrs. George Murray, 
Mrs. Albert Keane, Miss Maude Whipple, 
Mrs. Edward E. Richardson and Miss 
Tina Adams. Those who poured were 
Mrs. Ina Webb, Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. 
Richard Joyce. Musical selections were 
given by an orchestra, directed by Miss 
Hazel Parker. The Pawtucket Sunday 
school has been growing rapidly during 
the past few months under the direction of 
Mr. Royal Mason. The teacher training 
course which, the teachers have been taking 
at Brown University during the past few 
months is proving of great value to the 
school and to the teachers and pupils. 
The Walkers are planning to leave for 
Maine early in July for their vacation. * * 
Valley Falls.-The State Convention met 
at Valley Falls June 1, the first time in 
eight years. The men of the church 
seryed the lunch at noon and the supper 
was served by the Ladies’ Aid of the 
church. The work is going ahead splen- 
didly under the direction of the pastoral 
supply, Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool. Mr. 
Sovocool is scheduled to give the morning 
devotions broadcast from Station WEAN, 
in Providence, Monday, July 4, at 7.45. * * 
Cumberland Four Corners Chapel.— 
This society has been in existence nearly 
sixty years, and during the past two and 
a half years under the pastoral guidance 
and preaching of Mr. Fred C. Carr of 
Providence, Secretary of the Convention, 
new signs of life have been shown. Dur- 
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ing the spring the chapel was painted in- 
side and out and other improvements made 
and on the evening of Sunday, June 19, a 
service of rededication was held. All of 
the pastors of our Universalist churches 
in the state had a part on the program and 
special musical numbers were rendered by 
members and friends of the chapel. The 
sermon was given by Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. Tomlinson as a student used to preach 
at the Cumberland Chapel and also at our 
Valley Falls church. His message was 
not only a happy one for the occasion, but 
a ringing chellenge'to service all along the 
line. * * Woonsocket.—Mr. Joseph W. 
Nichols, for thirty-five years the musical 
director and organist of the Woonsocket 
church, to the regret of the entire parish 
recently resigned his position that he may 
take a well earned rest. Mr. Nichols has 
been active in the musical circles of 
Woonsocket for half a century. The 
Y. P. C. U. at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: President, Richard 
Ambler; vice-president, Joseph North; 
secretary, Frances Howarth; treasurer, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The late Miss Emma Matthews Goss of 
Yarmouthport, Mass., left by will to the 
Universalist church in that place a gift of 
$500. 

Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., took 
the service at Middletown, N. Y., June 
26 for Mr. Thorburn, who had just re- 
turned from the funeral of his mother. 


Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., has 
resigned as minister of Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena, Cal., after a successful 
pastorate of three years. This is one of 
the most beautiful cities, beautiful churches 
and desirable posts in the Universalist 
denomination. 


Miss Shirley D. Trout, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Delmar E. Trout of Meriden, 
Conn., and Mr. Robert H. Porter, son of 
Mrs. Bessie C. Porter, also of Meriden, 
were married June 25 at the home of the 
bride. Mr. Trout performed the cere- 
mony. Mr. Porter is in the employ of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company. 


Rev. Robert Tipton of the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, has taken 
the job of getting subscribers at 50 cents 
a month to pay for the monthly broad- 
casts of liberal religious beliefs in the 
Radio Community Church enterprise of 
Rev. Max C. Putney of Reading, Pa. 
The first of these broadcasts will by given 
over Station WEEU of Reading on Sun- 
day, July 3, at 2 p.m. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner and Mrs. 
Rheiner of Norway, Maine, will sail from 
Hoboken, New Jersey, on Saturday, 
July 2, on the S. S. Rotterdam of the 
Holland-American Line, for a two-months 
tour of Europe. They plan to visit Paris 


Ariel Thomes. The Union on the evening 
of June 15 entertained the Y. P. C. U. 
from Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, 
Mass. Following the devotional meeting 
a discussion was held on the subject 
“Should We Assist Albania?” * * Har- 
risville.—Children’s Day was observed 
by the Harrisville Sunday school June 12. 
The school gave a program of recitations 
and dialogues and the young people con- 
ducted the devotional services connected 
with the regular church service that 
morning. The pastor gave a short ser- 
mon on ‘Keeping Young and Happy.’’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Soule are to spend the vaca- 
tion season at the summer home of Mrs. 
Soule, Freeport, Maine, their post office 
address being care R. F. D. 2., Freeport. 
* * All of our churches have responded 
or will respond to the call for financial 
assistance for the General Convention in 
connection with the Loyalty Day appeal. 
All could not make the appeal May 15 
as planned by the General Convention 
because of other things that needed to be 
stressed. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


for three weeks and spend the remainder of 
the time in other sections of France, 
northern Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Belgium. They will sail for home on 
the S. S. Statendam on August 26 from 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, and take up 
again their work at Norway the first Sun- 
day in September. 


Rev. Elbert W. Whitney, eighty-two 
years of age, one of our retired clergymen, 
living in Allston, Mass., disappeared from 
his summer cottage near Chesham, N. H., 
Thursday, June 23. The search, which 
was immediately begun, assumed large 
proportions Sunday, the 26th, when fifty 
Boy Scouts and other volunteers, led by 
Sheriff Bennett of Keene, hunted through 
the woods or dragged the waters of Silver 
Lake, on the shore of which the cottage is 
situated. Mr. Whitney has been a much 
beloved figure for many years. 

William F. Storms, M. D., of Norwich, 
Conn., and Miss Marion Collins of Haver- 
hill, Mass., were married at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
E. Collins, 4. Rutherford Avenue, Haver- 
hill, by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
at noon on Saturday, June 18. The single 
ring service was used. Mr. and Mrs. 
Storms will reside in Wethersfield, Conn., 
where Dr. Storms is a practising physician. 
Mrs. Storms has been teaching the past 
two years in Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Rey. J. Emery Coulter, who is now lo- 
cated at 29 Washington Ave., Keene, 
N. H., has been appointed pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Munson- 
ville, N. H., by Dr. Leroy W. Stringfellow 
of Haverhill, Mass., superintendent of this 
district, at the request of the parishioners. 


Mr. Coulter supplied the pulpit there dur- 
ing the month of July last year and will as- 
sume his new duties July 3. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., preached 
in the Second Congregational Church in 
Westfield, Mass., Sunday, June 26, as the 
good-will preacher representing the Univer- 
salist State Convention. 


Francis H. Russell, son of J. Porter 
Russell, and Ruth Alene Libbey, daughter 
of Leonard W. Libbey, both graduates of 
Tufts College, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father in Belmont, 
Mass.,.on June 16, at noon. Rev. Frank 
Oliver Hall, D. D., officiated. A small 
but notable company were present to wish 
the young people Godspeed, among whom 
were President and Mrs. Cousens, Trustee 
and Mrs. Harold Sweet and Professor and 
Mrs. Houston from Tufts College. 


Dr. van Schaick will be at Ferry Beach, 
Me., July 17-22 for the Institute of the 
General Sunday School Association. Mrs. 
van Schaick will accompany him to assist 
with the music. 


Rev. Ellsworth Reamon of Lansing, 
Michigan, has accepted a call to the First 
Universalist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., 
the church made notable by the long ser- 
vice of Dr. Betts. 


Among recent visitors at Headquarters 
were Rev. 8S. G. Dunham of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Rev. Harold Scott of Camp 
Hill, Ala. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., and Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, pastors. We have added a new day 
to our church calendar—Youth Sunday. 
It is the Sunday that follows Children’s 
Day and the time of the summer commun- 
ion service. At this time members of the 
school and of the Y. P. C. U. are received 
into the church. Fifteen made the class 
of 1932, nine young men and six young 
women. Their parents and many of their 
friends were present to witness the cere- 
mony. In the commencement season it 
is deemed fitting that the school and the 
Y. P. C. U. should furnish a class of gradu- 
ates to the church. On Children’s Sunday 
the school provided a program under the 
direction of Miss Eunice Huntley. Mr. 
Hoyt made an address and Dr. Tomlinson 
christened eight little ones. The school 
has recently received a bequest of $2,000 
from Mrs. Betsey Pinkerton of Worcester, 
who made a similar gift to our church in 
Malden of which she was formerly a mem- 
ber. Our church joins in summer services 
with our neighbors, Union and Plymouth 
Congregational Churches. Dr. Tomlinson 
will be at home in July and Mr. Hoyt in 
August, our large church constituency 
making it necessary for one of the pastors. 
to be constantly within call. Last sum- 
mer the pastors conducted fifteen funeral 
services and eight weddings in July and 
August, 
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New Hampshire 

Concord.—Rey. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. The Concord church is 
just closing an active and successful post- 
Easter season. The weeks immediately 
before and after Easter found Dr. Grose 
handicapped by serious eye-trouble, but 
with effective assistance from Mrs. Grose, 
he was in the pulpit and met all regular en- 
gagements as usual, except for a two weeks 
absence at the home of a physician friend 
in New York. Superintendent Asa M. 
Bradley occupied the pulpit one Sunday. 
Easter and Children’s Day congregations 
were reported the largest in several years. 
At Easter two new members were received 
into the church. On Children’s Day there 
were six christenings at the close of a fine 
service, “Flowers of God’s Kingdom,” 
given by the church school, which has 
shown steady improvement and growth 
throughout the year. At the close of the 
service ninety-six potted geraniums were 
distributed to members of the school. 
One organized class, known as the “Ready 
to Help Club,” gave a play donating a 
portion of the proceeds to the school and 
providing for a ‘“‘Mothers’ Night” with re- 
ception and entertainment to mothers of 
the members and also for a reception to the 
leader. The White Alliance young wom- 
an’s club and the Y. P. C U. have been 
holding regular meetings and carrying 
forward successful programs. A shuffle- 
board set has been added to the recrea- 
tional equipment of the social rooms. 
The men’s club has held several card par- 
ties, a largely attended lobster supper and 
regular monthly meetings with supper, 
speaker and music by the men’s club band 
at each meeting. It has made a generous 
contribution to the church treasury. 
The several circles of King’s Daughters, 
the Missionary Society and the Ladies’ 
Society have not only held regular monthly 
meetings, but have maintained their re- 
markable record, covering years of de- 
voted service, with total contributions 
during this long period of several thousand 
dollars to the treasury of the church. 
This money was largely raised through 
serving luncheons and suppers. Three 
hundred people partook of the annual lob- 
ster salad supper under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Society, and many were turned 
away. The New Hampshire State Con- 
vention will meet in Concord in early 
October. Dr. and Mrs. Grose have re- 
sponded to many calls for addresses out- 
side the local church. Mrs. Grose has 
spoken before many churches in Concord 
and vicinity and also before the City 
Union of King’s Daughters representing 
practically all the Protestant churches of 
the city. Among recent engagements of 
Dr. Grose have been addresses before public 
schools, the Kiwanis at Rochester, NSE, 
the New Hampshire Past Masters Asso- 
ciation of the I. O. O. F., dedicatory ad- 
dress at the new Doolittle Home for the 
Aged at Foxboro, Mass., invocation at 
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opening of New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, and other similar occasions. Dr. 
and Mrs. Grose will spend their vacation 
at their farm in Warren, Maine (address 
R. F. D. 9, Thomaston, Maine). Regular 
Sunday church services are suspended 
during July and August. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn.—Rev. George C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. Children’s day was observed in our 
church Sunday, June 19. ‘“Summer’s 
Best of All’? was given under the direction 
of Miss Miriam Terry and Miss Evelyn 
Tiffany. A six piece orchestra led the 
musical program. Seven children were 
christened, and eight new members were 
added to the church. There was also a 
service of welcome for the new babies 
added to the cradle roll. The baccalaureate 
service for the class of 1932 of the Brooklyn 
high school was held in our church, as 
was the union Memorial Day service, our 
pastor preaching the sermon on both oc- 
casions. Of the thirteen members of-the 
high school class seven came from our 
church and Sunday school. Nine persons 
from this church attended the recent 
State Convention at Reading. 

Kingsley.—Rev. George C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. Our church school is co-operating 
with a federated Sunday school which is 
meeting in our church. Children’s Day was 
observed Sunday, June 12, under the 
auspices of the school. Two new members 
were added to the church. 


Rhode Island 


Cumberland Chapel Four Corners.— 
Mr. Fred C. Carr, pastor. The Children’s 
Day service on June 12 was conducted en- 
tirely by the children. Dressed in white 
surplices, the children entered in proces- 
sional and took their places in the choir. 
The sermon was given by Irving Knight, 
eight years old. He spoke from the pulpit 
and his subject was the story of Joseph. 
Miss Janet Waterman, who graduated 
from the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion in June, organized the church school 
nearly two years ago and is its superin- 
tendent. The Children’s Day worship 
service was her conception and to her goes 
the tribute for its happy realization. Mr. 
W. D. Rafuse is religious director and Miss 
Joan Green teaches in the school. Others 
who had part in the special service were 
Joseph, James and Ruth Billington, 
Richard and Elsie Waterman, Herbert 
and Walker Eaton. Fred C. Carr, acting 
pastor, was invited to the platform with 
the young minister of the day. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. This church observed Children’s 
Sunday onJune19. The pastor christened 
nine children, six of these being the chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Palmer. 
The members of the Sunday school, 
twenty-five in number, presented a pleas- 
ing program. The pastor gave a short 
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talk to the children. About one hundred 
persons were present. The pastor ac- 
companied Superintendent Pennoyer on a 
visit to the church in East Montpelier on 
the afternoon of June 19. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1932 
Previously reported............-. 1,265 
Worcester, Mass., First .......... 5 
Brooklynbae aoeeer ee. see a 8 
iKamesleya, bassist tuster- 2 
Livermore Falls, Maine.......... 5 
Total Wa eee er 13295 
+. & 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 233. Washington, 


D. C., 7. Worcester, Mass., First, 8. 
Brooklyn, Pa., 7. Livermore Falls, Me., 
6. Washington, D. C., 9. Southbridge, 
Mass., 3, Grove Hall, Mass.,1, North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 2. Total, 276. 


* * 


UNION UNIVERSALIST PICNIC 


The annual union Universalist picnic 
of the church schools in the vicinity of 
the North Shore was held on Saturday, 
June 11, at Centennial Grove, Essex, 
Mass. An ideal day drew delegations from 
thirteen Universalist church schools, the 
following being represented: Malden, Mel- 
rose, Lynn, Annisquam, Beverly, Danvers, 
Lawrence, Peabody, Salem, Swampscott, 
Wakefield, West Gloucester, and Glouces- 
ter. The total enrollment was 658. 

The morning and early afternoon were 
given over to a series of races and athletic 
contests. Lynn took first place with 
forty-six points and Salem was second with 
thirty-two. A picnic lunch was enjoyed 
at noon, and the day closed with the 
awarding of the prizes and dancing in the 
pavilion. 


C. A. Hempel. 
* * 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 


The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Greater Boston held its annual meeting at 
Bethany Union, May 20. After the usual 
business two splendid religious reports 
were read, by Mrs. Powers of the Arlington 
church and Mrs. Marrs of Grove Hall 
church. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Albert Gray, Medford 
Hillside Church; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Wallace Powers, Arlington; second vice- 
president, Miss Ruth Hersey, Bethany 
Union; recording secretary, Mrs. Harold 
Hamilton, Grove Hall; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Eugenie Hanscom, Arlington; 
treasurer, Miss Ellen Kenny, Somerville 
First; religious news reporter, Mrs. Alice 
Marrs, Grove Hall. 

It was voted to give $55 to Bethany 
Union. This amount was given to Miss 
Hersey to be used at her discretion. 

Mr. Harry Adams played a group of 


en ed) 
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piano selections. The speaker, Mr. 
Stanley Trefethen of Morgan Memorial, 
told of the work of that institution. 

Miss Hersey served lunch. The usual 
“Round Table” followed, a representative 
from each church telling of the activities 
and problems of that church. 

Because a part of the funds were in a 
closed bank, it was not possible to do as 
much this year, financially, as had been 
planned, but the Alliance was successful 
in interesting its members in Bethany 
Union, an institution which should have 
the interest and support of every Univer- 
salist. 

It is the hope of the board that many 
more Universalist women will enjoy the 
privileges of this club another year. The 
first meeting of the next year will be at 
Arlington church, Nov. 18, 1932. Notice 
will appear later. All women are cordially 


invited. 
* x 
SONGS WANTED AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


Murray Grove needs new songs, songs 
full of life and power, songs suitable for 
the various events of the summer season. 
There should be some of religious em- 
phasis, based on the lives of Potter and 
Murray or on the worship now carried on 
at the denominational shrine. There 
should be some expressing the aspiration 
and inspiration of the study hours. There 
should be some full of good, clean fun, suit- 
able for use by the young people at their 
jolly meetings and expeditions. 

Who will write them? Any one with the 
gift of song is invited to send as many 
compositions as possible, addressing them 
“Murray Grove, Suite 63, 1010 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.” 

Make them singable. Make them vital. 
Suggest familiar tunes to which they may 
be sung. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Thomas Chapman was transferred to the 
Georgia Convention on the 16th day of May, 1932, 
by the New York State Convention. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ca ue: 
EXECUTIVE, SALES AND MARKETING EX- 
PERIENCE 


Capable, energetic man available for handling 
merchandizing and marketing problems, sales pro- 
motion, employing, supervising, and stimulating 
salesmen, handling sales department relations, with 
a working knowledge of advertising. ‘Twelve years’ 
experience. Age thirty-four. Married. Will go 
anywhere. Salary secondary. 

Write Ivan S. Bailey, 25 Evergreen Street, or tele- 
phone 1517-J, Cortland, N. Y. 

*. % 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Union Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington will unite with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches for services 
during the summer beginning Sunday, June 26, and 
ending Sunday, Sept. 11. From June 26 to July 17 
services will be in All Souls Church; from July 24 to 
Aug. 14 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist church will be 


Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, N. Y., on Aug. 
21 and 28, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy of Mt. Pleasant 
Church on Sept. 4, and Dr. Perkins on Sept. 11. 
Dr. Perkins will also preach in Mt. Pleasant Church 
on Aug. 14. 

On Sundays when services are not heid in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church it wiil be open for visitors 
from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open week-days 
from 10 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus be afforded opportunity 
to see the church. 

Bemnck 
GEORCIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Georgia Fellowship Committee has accepted 
the transfer of Rev. Thomas Chapman from the 
New York Convention. Dated June 13, 1932. 

J.F. Bowers, Secretary 
x Ox 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 20th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, beginning Satur- 
day evening, July 23, 1932, and continuing through 
Tuesday, July 24, 1932. The program will include 
business sessions, addresses, group conferences, and 
exhibits. All Universalist church schools are urged 
to send delegates. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
£3 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 


Cottage house, six rooms, beds for six. Electric 
lights, gas stove, stall for car, radio. Where the 
Berkshires and the Green Mountains meet. Western 
gate of Mohawk Trail and HWastern gate of Taconic. 
You can have it for August for what it costs me, if 
you will feed the cat and the goldfish. 

Pliny A. Allen. 

49 Cady Street, 

North Adams, Mass. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year granted Edward Archer Day, 
of Columbus. 

Transfer to Vermont granted Rev. Fannie Austin, 
to Massachusetts Rev. Elmer Druley. 

Organization: Chairman, Rev. Sara L. Stoner; 
secretary, Rev. Carl H. Olson, to continue until the 
December meeting of the committee. 

Carl H., Olson, Secretary. 
ee 
MURRAY GROVE 


The season’s speakers at Murray Grove are: 

July 17. Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. 

July 24. G. W. Keller, Philadelphia. 

July 31. Edwin B. Wilson, Brooklyn. 

Aug. 7. Rey. F. O. Hall, D. D., New York. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. 

Aug. 21. Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton. 

Aug. 28. Rev. Josephine B. Folson, Pittsfield, Me. 

Sept. 4. To be announced. 

The joint institute under the direction of the 
Council of Religious Education opens Saturday 
evening, Aug. 27. Instructors: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, Dean, Miss E. Virginia Eddy, Mr. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr. Courses: Worship in the Church 
School, Miss E. Virginia Eddy. The Theory and 
Practise of Work with Young People, Mr. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr. “Lady Fourth Daughter of {China,”’ 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. How to use the book—a 
course in methods, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Sept. 3, Y. P. C. U. Banquet and annual Mas- 
querade Party. 

Monday, Sept. 5, Annual Boating Party. 

Rates: for registered delegate, $10.00. 
tion for the week, $1.00. 

9 es 
FERRY BEACH 


We are to have an orchestra at Ferry Beach, with 
the first rehearsal Wednesday evening, July 6. The 
leader is Hildegard Berthold, teacher of instrumental 
music in Quincey, Mass. She will have her two daugh- 
ters with her to assist us. Ali Ferry Beachers are 
requested to bring their musical instruments and 
join the orchestra. 

Seven new rooms have been added to the men’s 
dormitory.. The dining room has received a coat of 
paint. A new line of souvenir postals has been 
added to the regular stock. 


Registra- 


Frery Beach is only three miles from Old Orchard, 
our nearest station. Arriving there by train or bus 
take a white stripe taxi, opposite the Bancroft Hotel. 
One passenger, 50 cents; two or more, 25 cents each. 
C.O. Yates. Telephone 166. 

To reach Ferry Beach by auto from Boston, only 
96 miles on Route 1, drive to Newburyport, Ports- 
mouth, Ogunquit, Kennebunk, and right fork into 
Biddeford. Follow electric car line into Saco, and 
turn right at church, following car line. Four and 
one-half miles on this street to Ferry Beach, down the 
Saco river. Pass schoolhouse on right and keep on 
tarvia road, following telephone cable to the beach. 
Turn left and drive one-fourth of a mile. 

* * 


UNION SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


Under the auspices of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches, a 
series of Sunday afternoon union services will be 
held during the summer. Visitors to Cape Cod 
are invited to attend these services, which will be 
held every Sunday from July 17 to Aug. 28 inclusive, 
at 4 p.m. 

Places and preachers are as follows: 

July 17. Sandwich Federated church. Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D. 

July 24. Orleans Universalist church. Rev. S. G. 
Ayres, D. D., of Norwood, Mass. 

July 31. Chatham Universalist church. Rev. 
Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, Mass. 

Aug. 7. Hyannis Federated church. Rev. W. W. 
Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass. 

Aug. 14. Eastham Universalist church. Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Aug. 21. Yarmouthport Universalist church. 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Carver, Mass. 

Aug. 28. Barnstable Unitarian church. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of 


the American Unitarian Association. 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS 


Y. P. C. U. Convention. July 6 to 10. Conven- 
tion chairman: D. Stanley Rawson, 63 Charlotte 
St., Worcester, Mass. ‘Transportation chairman: 
Albert Styles, First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass. Special transient rates for five-day period. 

Y. P. C. U. Inscitute. July 10>to 16. Dean: 
Rev. Max A. Kapp. Instructors: Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Dr. William Wallace Rose, Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel, Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Rev. Max A. 
Kapp. Courses: Interpreting the Bible for Modern 
People, Problems in Modera Religion, Training Youth 
for Leadership, Consultation on Local Union Prob- 
lems, Books in the Modern Mood. Special Lec- 
tures on World Peace, Albania, Temperance, and 
Sex Hygiene. Demonstration work in Worship and 
Recreation for Young People. Registration $2.00. 
Room and board $15.00 up. 


Religious Education Institute. July 16 to 23. 
Standard Leadership Training School. Four stan- 
dard courses offered. Directed by General Sunday 
School Association. Dean: Rey. Weston A. Cate. 
Instructors: Dr. John van Schaick, Rey. Weston A. 
Cate, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt. Courses: Life of 
Paul, Message and Program of the Christian Re- 
ligion, World Friendship Materials and Methods, 
Primary Materials and Methods, Adolescent Ma- 
terials and Methods. Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
in charge of recreation. Registration $1.50. Room 
and board $15.00 up. 

G. 8.8. A. Convention. July 23 to 26. Business 
sessions, addresses, con*erences, exhibits. Speakers: 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, Rev. James W. Vallen- 
tyne, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Harriet G. Yates. 
Special transient rate. 

Women’s Institute and Camp Cheery. July 30 
to Aug. 6. Directed by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. Dean: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom. Instructors, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Miss Alice G. 
Enbom. Miss Ruth Drowne, Camp Leader. Cour- 
ses: “Lady Fourth Daughter of China,’’ Programs 
and Their Making, Joint Courses with Ministers, 
Bible, How Do They Do It? (Methods for Guilds!) 
Registration $1.00. Room and board $15.00 up. 


July 2, 1932 


For reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 126 
S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Abbie L. Thorburn 


Mrs. Abbie L. Thorburn, wife of George H. Thor- 
burn and mother of Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
of Middletown, N. Y., died at her home on Wednes- 
day, June 22, 1932. Memorial services were held 
in the family home in Marblehead, Mass., Friday, 
June 24, conducted, at her wish, by Rev. Alfred S. 
Cole of Tufts Coliege, a close friend of the family. 
The body was laid at rest in the beautiful Waterside 
Cemetery in Marblehead. 

Mrs. Thorburn was reared a Baptist, but with her 
husband and children became a member of the Lynn 
Universalist church. During the first years of her 
son’s ministry she traveled many miles every Sunday 
to be with him in his work. She loved her church 
and was loyal to it to the end. The past few years ill 
health has prohibited her from attending services, 
but she always was interested in the work of the 
church. 

She is survived by her husband and son and two 
daughters, Mrs. Sarah E. Allen of Marblehead and 
Mrs. Frank L. MeFarland of Cambridge. Three 
grandchildren also survive her. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to eal] attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days atatime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


L A COMPLETE LINE | 


BIBL E:S 


AT ALL PRICES 


: MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE sa | 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sep .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
CTE emer EEE Palestine 
Pictures in 

Colors 

No. 5415 

Special 

Edition 
ee i) FOR BOYS 

— S? AND GIRLS 
| Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures. which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places. taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the did. of | 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMULS., 


i. Specimen of Type 
| 26 But Jésus called themunto hint, 
and said, « Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold HUCIES js ictstersletere oe 4 s 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St. Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


S EOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Crackling 


The boy was probably mentally de- 
ficient and an examination was indicated. 

“How many ears has a cat?” queried 
the psychologist. 

“Two,” replied the lad instantly. 

“And how many eyes has a cat?” 

“Two.” 

“And how many legs has a cat?” 

“Say, Doc,” asked the boy, ‘didn’t you 
ever see a cat?”’—Mental Health, Canadian 
National Association for Mental Hygiene. 

* * 

“You’re a fine lawyer, you are,” said 
the prisoner, contemptuously. “Why, all 
through the case you kept saying: “Your 
honor, I object.’ ”’ 

“T know I did,” returned the lawyer. 
“You had the benefit of my best legal 
efforts.” 

“Then when the Judge sentenced me 
to ten years, why didn’t you object to 
that?”’—Tatler. 

* * 

Los Angeles—Bessie Schlacker, artist, 
to-day was completely recovered from an 
automobile accident in which she lost an 
arm and a leg. She amazed witnesses by 
walking to a hospital for treatment after 
the crash. The limps were artificial— 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 

x * 


Woman: “If you don’t go, I shall call 
my husband.” 

Tramp: “He is not at home.’ 

Woman: ‘“‘How do you know?”’ 

Tramp: “A man with . wife like you is 
never at home.”—Lustige Kolner Zeitung, 
Cologne. 

* * 

She: ‘Daddy is so pleased to hear you 
are a poet.” 

He: “Fine. He likes poetry, then?” 

She: “Not at all. But the last friend of 
mine he tried to throw out was an amateur 
boxer.”—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 


The visitor was examining the class. 

“Can any little boy tell me what a 
fish-net is made of?”’ he inquired. 

“A lot of little holes tied together with 
strings,” smiled the never-failing bright 
boy.—Western Advocate. 

* * 

‘“Where’s Bill?” 

“In hospital.” 

“What happened?” 

“He came down a ladder ten minutes 
after it was taken away.”—Tit-Bils. 

* * 

“Grandpa, will you give me a drum for 
my birthday like you gave Jack?” 

“Why?” 

‘His father gives him a shilling a week 
not to play it.””— Karikaturen. 

* * 

A man ina Boston court spoke a language 
none of thirty interpreters could under- 
stand. We'll bet it was Negro dialect as 
written by Yankee authors.—Mobile Regis- 
ter. 
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A FAMOUS UNIVERSALIST 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
cA New Type of Industrial Leader 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


TT 
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A beautiful new Macmillan book 


Price $3.00 


John H. Finley, of the New York Times, 
says: “One is fortunate whose life is in the 
hands of Miss Tarbell—that is, if one has 


lived an honest, useful and undaunted life.” 


Order this book—and all your books—through 
your own Publishing House and help put it in a 
position to render greater service to our cause. 
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Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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